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The Direct Fruit of War. 

One of the worst and most unexpected fruits of 
the Russo-Japanese war is the spirit of suspicion 
and vituperation toward Japan which has been so 
widely and shamefully manifested within the last 
three or four months in this country. For that is 
what, in the last analysis, it really is—the fruit of 
that war. The very nature of war is to create 
further strife and division, and to spread the flames 
of suspicion, contention and hatred into new fields. 

No one can ever tell, when a war breaks out, 
where its evil results will fall most heavily. Not a 
man would have believed it possible, when the war 
with Spain was begun ten years ago, that it would 
end in the over-running and merciless crushing and 
subjugation of the Philippines by the armies of the 
United States. So the idea would have been scouted, 
when Japan was in the terrible struggle with Russia 
in Manchuria and carried with her the almost uni- 
versal sympathy of the people of this country, that 
before two years had passed there would be among 
us a lot of wild, reckless talk of war with her, 
accompanied by the most unblushing falsification 
and calumny. 

But this incredible thing has actually taken place. 
What has been the prime cause of it? Nothing else 
than Japan’s startling defeat of Russia. But for 
this the San Francisco school affair would not have 
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created a ripple. Before this school affair occurred, 
talk was becoming frequent among certain of our 
citizens that Japan’s head had been turned, that her 
victory had made her conceited and ambitious of 
further warlike exploits, that she would soon want 
to turn her victorious armies and fleets against 
somebody, and that she was beginning to look with 
lustful eyes on the Philippines and Hawaii. The 
San Francisco episode, in which Japan asked nothing 
except that simple human justice be done to her citi- 
zens coming here, gave this growing spirit of sus- 
picion and calumny, on the part of the strife hunters 
and the navy promoters, an opening fully to vent 
itself, and the outcome has been one of the most 
humiliating ard disgraceful phenomena to which we 
have been treated for many a day. 

As to the facts about Japan and the amazement 
and pain which she has experienced by reason of 
what has been calumniously said and written in this 
country about her, we refer our readers to an ex- 
tended article in this number entitled «The Truth 
About Japan,” most of which is taken from recent 
utterances of Rev. John DeForest, for thirty-three 
years a missionary in Japan, who knows the spirit of 
the Japanese people as probably no other American 
does. 

What we are trying here to impress is, that this 
calumny and reckless talk of war is in part the 
logical penalty which Japan has had to pay for her 
war against Russia. In spite of all the efforts of 
her “ Elder Statesmen” and responsible public men 
to the contrary, the war with its dramatic victories 
produced among her people enough of the boastful, 
clamorous spirit of war to affect badly certain news- 
papers and sections of the people, and these vented 
themselves now in one direction, now in another, the 
United States betimes coming in for her share of the 
abuse and threats. 

Everything possible has been done, in season and 
out of season, by the Japanese government and re- 
sponsible public men, to suppress this spirit of vio- 
lence and resentment at home; but it got noised 
abroad in this country that such a spirit was ex- 
pressing itself among certain sections of the Japanese 
people and papers, and the effect has been like that 
of fire touched to a tinder box. The imaginations 
of our war-mongers and big-navy promoters became 
inflamed, and they have magnified and terribly exag- 
gerated — inexcusably and wickedly exaggerated — 
what was going on in Japan, until it has become 
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necessary for our public men —the President, Mr. 
Root, Mr. Taft, Ambassador Reid and others,— 
openly to reprimand and “stamp on” these calum- 
nious, mischievous utterances, in order to prevent the 
tie of sincere friendship which has always bound 
Japan to us from being severed. 

It has been a painful spectacle all round, but it 
has been the natural, inevitable fruit of war, whose 
spirit of discord has no respect for race, or bounda- 
ries, or ties even of kindred and the deepest and most 
sacred friendship. Happily other forces, the forces 
of reason, good sense and conscience, have been acting 
too, and it is cause of rejoicing that these are saving 
us from what might easily have become a great and 
appalling calamity. 


The New Arbitration Treaties. 


The failure of the Hague Conference to agree 
upon a general treaty of obligatory arbitration has 
not seriously interfered with the steady progress of 
the movement for the general application, under 
treaty stipulation, of arbitration to the settlement of 
controversies between nations. Under the circum- 
stances, of course, the movement is forced still to 
make its way in a fragmentary and irregular manner. 
But it goes forward, nevertheless, under the impul- 
sion of its own previously acquired momentum, and 
there is not the least reason to doubt that it will 
reach its consummation in due time. Indeed, it has 
already won its case, and any further question about 
it is one of detail only. 

The new treaty with France, negotiated by Secre- 
tary Root, was ratified by the United States Senate, 
in secret session, on February 19. In an interview 
with the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Mr. Root stated that the governments with whom 
Secretary Hay had signed treaties—the treaties 
which failed to go into effect because of disagree- 
ment between the President and the Senate — had 
consented to change them so as to meet the views of 
the Senate. All these modified treaties will, then, 
shortly be sent to the Senate for ratification, and it 
is understood that Secretary Root will negotiate simi- 
lar treaties with the other nations. The President 
has, of course, waived objection to the Senate’s point 
of view, as otherwise no treaties could be concluded. 

The substance of the treaty with France is con- 
tained in the following articles : 


“ Differences which may arise of a legal nature or re- 
lating to the interpretation of treaties existing between 
the two contracting parties, and which it may not have 
been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at The 
Hague by the Convention of July 29, 1899, provided, 
nevertheless, that they do not affect the vital interest, 
the independence or the honor of the two contracting 
States and do not concern the interest of third parties. 

“In each individual case the high contracting parties, 
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before appealing to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
shall conclude a special agreement defining clearly the 
matter in dispute, the scope of the powers of the arbi- 
trators and the periods to be fixed for the formation of 
the arbitral tribunal and the several stages of the pro- 
cedure. It is understood that on the part of the United 
States such special agreements will be made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and on the part of France they 
will be subject to the procedure required by the consti- 
tutional laws of France.” 


At first thought it may appear that little is gained 
by such a treaty, which is only a general agreement 
to make a special agreement to submit to arbitration 
certain kinds of controversy that may arise. But 
in reality it has great moral force. It is a public 
pledge on the part of the whole nation, through the 
treaty-making power, to submit certain of its contro- 
versies with the other power to the International 
Court of Arbitration which it has assisted in creating. 
The fact that the submission will have to be passed 
upon by the Senate as well as the President is not 
likely to change the ultimate result, except in the 
remotest possible contingency. 


Remonstrances Against the Lncrease of 
the Navy. 

The vigorous remonstrances against the further in- 
crease of the navy which have been signed and sent to 
Congress from different parts of the country have re- 
vealed clearly the rapidly growing strength of the oppo- 
sition to the big navy policy which has become more and 
more aggressive and insistent at Washington. The 
following protest was sent from Boston on February 20, 
signed by one hundred and thirty-two of the clergymen 
of the city and vicinity, and eight other Boston ministers 
have since sent in their signatures : 


“We, whose names are undersigned, ministers of 
religion of the city of Boston and vicinity, voicing, as 
we believe, the sentiments of large numbers of American 
citizens, respectfully express to you our earnest hope 
that the present Congress will not go further in what 
seems to us the needless and hazardous enlargement of 
the United States navy. Believing that America should 
be the leader among the peacemakers of the earth, we 
cannot but look with regret and alarm on the further 
multiplication of battleships, not only because of the 
disastrous influence which this is likely to have upon the 
temper and fortunes of our own people, but because it is 
well-nigh certain, through its stimulation of the spirit of 
rivalry in other countries, to retard the limitation and 
reduction in the armaments of nations, for which a sorely 
burdened world has long been waiting.” 


Among the signers are many of the most eminent 
ministers of the city, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. 
The New York clergymen’s protest is as follows, signed 
by about three hundred of the ministers of the city and 
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its suburbs, among whom are many religious leaders of 
national reputation : 


« We, the undersigned, clergymen of New York City, 
voicing, as we believe, the sentiments of many thousands 
of American citizens, earnestly protest against the ex- 
travagant demand for an addition of over $60,000,000 in 
the form of four new battleships, cruisers, etc., to the 
naval budget of last year, inasmuch as no danger threatens 
the country not known last April when President Roose- 
velt told the world: ‘We are no longer enlarging our 
navy. We are simply keeping up its strength. The 
addition of one battleship a year barely enables us to 
make good the units which become obsolete.’ 

“Sixty-five per cent. of the national income is now 
expended on war past and present. The increase of our 
naval budget has recently been used in the French 
Assembly as a reason for increasing its own; is largely 
responsible for the increase of armaments among Asiatic 
nations; and is well-nigh certain to retard that reduction 
in the armaments of the world for which we have so 
long been waiting. 

“The growing discontent throughout the world at the 
appalling increase of waste of national resources must be 
heeded. We feel that this protest is the more necessary 
inasmuch as there are various new and effective methods 
now available for promoting international friendship and 
rationally settling difficulties, which these new demands 
seem to ignore.” 


Similar remonstrances have been forwarded from 
Providence, Fall River, Columbus (Ohio), Minneapolis, 
Baltimore, Indianapolis and other cities. A business 
men’s remonstrance has likewise been gotten up in 
Boston and numerously signed, among the signers being 
the heads of several prominent business houses. The 
remonstrance reads as follows: 


“ We, business men of the city of Boston and vicinity, 
sympathizing with the endeavors made by our represen- 
tatives at the last Hague Conference to reach an inter- 
national agreement for the limitation of armaments, and 
believing that the United States should take the lead in 
this movement by example as well as by argument, 
earnestly remonstrate against the further increase of the 
navy. We deprecate the display of physical force as a 
misrepresentation of the best sentiments of our people, 
and as likely to lessen the influence of the United States 
in its mission of peace and goodwill among all nations. 
In the name of the great common interests of commerce, 
in the name of the millions of our citizens who already 
bear the burden of needless taxation, and on whom the 
burden of any increase of armaments will chiefly fall, in 
the name of the other nations who are looking to the 
United States for moral support in the policy of inter- 
national friendliness and trust, we protest against the 
building of the proposed four new battleships as an 
uncalled-for and backward measure.” 


Among the agricultural population also the growing 
disaffection with the enormous and ever-mounting expen- 
ditures for military and naval purposes is beginning to 
voice itself in the most unambiguous way. At its meeting 
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last month at Wilmington, Ohio, the Clinton County Farm- 
ers’ Institute, in the most successful and important session 
ever held by the organization, voted unanimously its dis- 
approval of the “ vast and useless expenditure of money 
by the national government for increasing the navy.” 
These various remonstrances are representative of 
a large and growing body of public opinion in all the 
States. It is not confined to clergymen and educators, 
who are sometimes supposed to be better informed than 
others. It is strong in business, industrial and agri- 
cultural circles. 
it and massing it as a whole, its bulk and power would, 
There is 


If there were any means of gathering 


we are convinced, furnish a great surprise. 
little doubt that a considerable majority of the people 
nearly everywhere are of this way of thinking. But 
many of them are modest and silent, and their views 
never get beyond the home or the local circle, while the 
advocates of a big, “dictating” navy, at even the most 
unheard of cost, are loud and aggressive, and they keep 
up a constant lobby at Washington. 

The time has come now for the sober, peace-loving 
people to speak, every man of them, every group of them, 
clerical, commercial, industrial, agricultural, educational. 
Let remonstrances against the “vast and useless expen- 
diture of money ” for naval increase be sent up to Con- 
gress by hundreds and thousands from every city and 
community in the nation. Our Congressmen who have 
to deal with the subject in a practical way like to know 
what their constituents are thinking. 


Contributions Solicited. 

Last year when we asked for an increase of income of 
$5,000 for new work, for an assistant secretaryship, press 
bureau, etc., the response of our friends was most generous 
and within a few dollars of the whole amount was quickly 
sent in. The new work then contemplated has all been 
put into successful operation. In order to continue these 
lines of work, and to meet the ever-increasing demands 
upon us from every part of the nation, we are compelled 
again to appeal to the generosity of our friends. We 
need even more than five thousand dollars extra this year. 
The next seven years, in which preparation for the third 
Hague Conference is to be made, will be in many respects 
the most important period in the history of the peace 
movement. Public opinion must be won to the cause as 
never before ; what the recent Hague Conference did not 
do, must be made certain at the next one. ‘To this end, 
the society hopes at once to establish new branches and 
agencies in different parts of the land, and to create a 
Field Department in charge of a competent secretary, 
for the extension and strengthening of the work. Some 
seventy contributors sent us special gifts last year. 
Double that number we hope will respond this year. 
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Most of the contributions received have been in sums of 
five, ten and twenty dollars, though not a few were in 
sums of one, two and three dollars. Only a few have 
been in amounts of one hundred dollars and more. 
Gifts of any amount will be most gratefully received. 
We ask all our friends to consider very seriously what 
their individual duty and privilege may be, at this most 
important juncture, towards this greatest movement now 
before the world. All checks or money-orders should be 
drawn to the order of the American Peace Society. 

Editorial Notes. 

At the meeting of the Commission of 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
on February 3, the date of the seventeenth 
International Peace Congress at London was fixed for 
the week beginning July 27 and ending August 1. The 
prominent subjects which figure in the program an- 
nounced are: Report of the Peace Bureau on the Events 
of the Year; Questions Relating to the Second and Third 
Hague Conferences — Neutrality, Obligatory Arbitration, 
the Organization of the Hague Conference, etc.; the 
Organization of International Life, Politically, Economic- 
ally and Intellectually; the Limitation of Armaments ; 
International Instruction; Propaganda, in the Universi- 
ties, the Religious Bodies, the Labor Organizations; a 
Fund for International Peace Work, etc. The Commis- 
sion added to the nucleus of a committee appointed at 
Munich for the study of the question of limitation of 
armaments, G. H. Perris of London, Dr. A. Gobat of 
Berne, Mr. Emile Arnaud of Luzarches (France), Dr. E. 
Giretti of Italy, and Dr. O. Umfrid of Stuttgart, Germany. 
The members of the Commission appointed at Munich 
were Fredrik Bajer of Copenhagen, A. H. Fried of Ber- 
lin, J. F. Green of London, Edwin D. Mead of Boston, 
Gaston Moch of Monaco, E. T. Moneta of Milan, and 
J. Novicow of Odessa. The Commission decided to 
have three new committees added to those which have 
heretofore had charge of preparing the business of the 
Peace Congress. If this project is adopted by the Con- 
gress, there will hereafter be six committees, namely, on 
Current Questions, International Law, Propaganda, Dis- 
armament, Education, and Labor Questions. 


The Next 
Peace Congress. 





The Nation (London), speaking of the 
fresh outbreak of rivalry in the building of 
battleships, says : 


Armaments’ 
Race Afresh. 


“But there is a second reason for regretting the 
government’s decision to maintain and increase the 
navy estimates, a decision whose fruit will assuredly be 
seen next year in a heavy advance. It brings us per- 
ceptibly nearer a conflict with Germany. It is not 
enough to suggest, as the king’s speech suggests, that 
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the political relationship of the two countries is much 


improved. That is true, but the fact remains that when 
the late government entered on ‘ Dreadnaught’ build- 
ing, it opened the race of armaments afresh. The 
German revised shipbuilding program was an answer to 
that reopening and to the French imitation of it. It 
grew out of the senseless policy of building a fleet so 
large and powerful that it almost dominated the world. 
But for that prepossession we might have paused when 
we had a fleet so strong that the German admirals would 
not have ventured to put to sea against it. But we were 
not satisfied with that superiority. We must needs go 
on from strength to strength. 

“Now the failure of the Hague Conference — for 
failure it is— and our insistence on the right of captur- 
ing commercial ships in time of war, further accentuate 
the veiled and polite but real rivalry of the two nations, 
and will almost certainly involve a prolonged contest in 
the building of marine monsters even more powerful 
than the ‘Dreadnaught.’ Germany must bear her 
full share of responsibility for this serious vonfrontation, 
and we entirely repudiate Admiral von Tirpitz’s sugges- 
tion, during the debate on the naval estimates in the 
Reichstag, that any English journal approves her new 
naval program. He may say, a8 we say, that it repre- 
sents a work of defense, not of defiance. All statesmen 
use this language about their national armaments. But 
it is the acts, not the words, of diplomatists that count, 
and here are these two countries committed to a long 
strain on their finances, for ends which are mutually 
provocative, and yet lack a single ground of policy or 
interest to excuse resort to them. It will be a grave 
reflection on the moral strength of a liberal government 
if it suffers final defeat on this question of armaments, 
and, while our naval security is as absolute as Sir John 
Fisher declared it to be a few months ago, allows its 
experts to master it without any resort to diplomatic 
methods. The contest in shipbuilding might go on 
without peril of war if one could be sure that peaceful 
and sensible statesmen would always be at the head of 
affairs in England and Germany. But we have no such 
guarantee; and Herr Bebel was well-advised to warn 
Germany and Europe that it might suffer a sudden and 
bloody interruption.” 





Various distinguished public men have 
within the past month expressed them- 
selves on the question whether or not there 
is likelihood of war between Japan and the United 
States. Secretary Taft, Hon. Joseph H. Choate and 
others have spoken positively and hopefully from the 
American point of view, but the feeling in Japan is just 
as sure and optimistic as our own. 

This fact was lately confirmed by an interview with 
Prof. Sakuyei Takahashi of the Imperial University of 
Tokio, a distinguished authority on international law, 
and a reliable observer of the times. Professor Taka- 
hashi is traveling around the world to study interna- 
tional conditions and acquire knowledge that may help 
in preventing future international misunderstandings. 


No War 
With Japan. 
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He has declared that war between Japan and the United 
States is an utter impossibility, and that Japan even 
stands ready to extend a royal welcome to the Pacific 
fleet if it should go to the Far East. 


“TI find in some quarters of your country,” he says, 
“an impression that a few political parties in Japan are 
agitating war with the United States. That impression 
is utterly wrong. Ali Japan is firm in the belief that no 
serious trouble can arise between our country and the 
United States. Here, it is true, I have heard talk of pos- 
sible hostilities, but I am sure that that talk was wholly 
in irresponsible quarters. The real sentiment in America, 
as I find it, carries a strong friendship for my country, and 
I am sure that sentiment is reciprocated there among all 
classes of people. 

“ T found, for instance, that the difficulties on the Pacific 
Coast were far more imaginary than real. Other immi- 
grants seemed to be jealous of the Japanese, and that led 
to friction and trivial difficulties. which, when the labor 
unions took cognizance of them, were much magnified by 
sensational newspapers. I am sure that, with the restric- 
tions the Japanese government is preparing to enforce in 
this matter, there will be no ground for further trouble. 

“So far as the Philippines are concerned, Japan does 
not want them. In the first place, we are too poor to buy 
them just now. Then, too, if we could get the islands, 
these holdings would seriously derange our economic 
conditions.” 

~ Whatever malignant rumors may be afloat among 
newspapers, and whatever dark suspicions may have 
been aroused by the speeches of Captain Hobson, our 
minds should be perfectly tranquil on this frequently 
recurring suspicion of war. 





What amounts to the neutralization of 
Norway by four great European powers 
has recently taken place. On the 12th 
of February the treaty was made public 
which had been previously signed between France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia and Norway guaran- 
teeing the independence and territorial integrity of 
Norway. The treaty provides that Norway shall cede 
to no power any part of her territory, and the signa- 
tories agree to recognize the integrity of Norway and te 
act in concert in her support in the event of her being 
menaced by any power. This agreement probably will 
prove as effective in the maintenance of Norwegian 
independence as if a!! the European powers were parties 
to it. But it must be confessed that at this day, when 


Neutralization 
of Norway 
and Honduras. 


the nations are more and more moving together, it would 
have been more in harmony with the spirit of the time 
if all the powers, at least all of those of Europe, had 
been asked to join in the neutralization. The same is 
true in regard to Honduras, which has been neutralized 
by the action of the recent Central American Peace 
Conference at Washington. The independence of this 
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Central American state would be much more certain to 
hold if North and South American governments were 
back of the guarantee, than will be the case with only 
the four Central American states, Guatamala, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and Salvador, supporting it. So long as 
these states remain at peace with each other, which it is 
hoped they will do under their new agreement, Hon- 
duras will probably have its independence and neutrality 
respected, but if they should fall out with one another, 
Honduran neutrality might quickly become a figment. 





It has been proved thousands of times 


Heroism 
over, and new proofs come every day, that 


Imperishable. 
it is not necessary to keep up the war 


system in order that heroism may stay in the world. War 
may, and does, furnish heroism with opportunities to 
show itself; but the heroism does not depend upon war. 
It is inborn. It manifests itself everywhere and at all 
It needs only the right circumstances to bring it 
out. It is to be found in the civilian as well as in the 
soldier, in peace as well as in war; in the civilian and in 


times. 


peace more conspicuously and of a vastly higher order 
than in the soldier and in war. Brave heroes stand on 
the deck of ocean liners, braver than ever stood behind 
the guns of a battleship or charged a line of infantry. 
It is in such a perilous emergency as that of the burning 
of the St. Cuthbert recently, whose brave sailors fought 
a hopeless battle with fire, and were rescued by the first 
officer and crew of the Cymric, that the heroic nature of 
man is conspictously displayed. No; whatever may be 
said for war heroism, there is not the shadow of necessity 
of war to create brave men. There are plenty of them 
without it. They exist wherever human need and suffer- 
ing and peril appeal tomen. They have always so existed, 
and will continue so to exist when the last rifle has been 
fired at a human being and the last warship has fired the 
last murderous shell at a group of fellowmen. Only then, 
when men are finally ruled and impelled by love and 
moral incentives, will the truest and most genuine types 
of Auman courage appear. 


—_e- 


News From the Field. 


The Texas State Peace Society is now fully organized 
with the following officers, all of whom have accepted 
their appointment: 


Honorary Presidents : Hon. Joseph D. Sayers, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Texas, Austin; Hon. S. W. T. Lanham, ex- 
Governor of Texas, Weatherford; Hon. T. M. Campbeli, 
Governor of Texas, Austin. President: Dr. S. P. Brooks, 
President of Baylor University, Waco. Vice-Presidents : 
George W. Carroll, Beaumont, Philanthropist, Business 
Man; Sam Sanger, Waco, Business Man; Nat. M. 
Washer, President Business Men’s Club, San Antonio; 
Hon. R. L. Henry, Waco, Member of United States 
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Congress; Rev. R. C. Buckner, Superintendent Buckner 
Orphan’s Home, Dallas; G. J. Winter, Secretary Busi- 
ness Men’s Club, Waco; Rev. James M. Kirwin, Rector 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Galveston; Prof. W. S. Sutton, 
Professor of Pedagogy University of Texas, Austin; 
Hon. Geo. F. Burgess, Member of United States Con- 
gress, Gonzales. Secretary-Treasurer : John K. Strecker, 
Jr., Curator Museum, Baylor University, Waco. Auditor: 
Hon. Pat M. Neff, ex-Speaker Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives, Waco. Executive Committee: Dr. S. P. 
Brooks; Hon. Pat M. Neff; Sam Sanger; G. J. Winter 
and J. K. Strecker, Jr. 


Rev. Bradley Gilman, of the American Peace Society’s 
Lecture Bureau, has given addresses the past month 
before the Woman’s Alliance of Belmont, Mass., the 
Brookline Thursday Club, the Canton High School and 
the Central Labor Union of Boston. 


The Texas Peace Society (Waco, Texas) has published 
in a pamphlet of 56 pages, large octavo, the proceedings 
of the Texas Peace Congress held in November last. It 
contains a stenographic report of all the speeches and 
papers given. The printing of the pamphlet was done 
by students of Baylor University, at the University 
printing plant, and is a most attractive and creditable 
piece of work. For copies of the report address the 
Secretary of the Texas Peace Society, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, and be sure to put in 10 cents or more to 
cover the cost of the copy. 


We regret to learn that the Peace Society, 47 New 
Broad Street, London, has been compelled, because of a 
serious falling off in its receipts, to change the Herald of 
Peace, for the present, from a monthly to a quarterly. 
This is unfortunate in every way. It would have been 
better to cut down almost any other line of work, A 
quarterly publication is no longer of any great value in 
promoting a cause. It comes too seldom for the swift- 
ness of modern movements. This step means a serious 
crippling of the Society’s influence. The British friends 
of peace ought not to have allowed it to happen. We 
hope they will soon show enough metallic interest in the 
cause to enable the Directors of the Society to restore 
the Herald of Peace to its long-held place among the 
monthly peace journals. 


The 22d of February was again this year made the 
occasion, by many of the European peace societies, of 
a joint manifestation in behalf of the cause of peace. 
An identical resolution, prepared by Felix Moscheles of 
London, the originator of the 22d of February observ- 
ance, was adopted by most of the meetings, the purport 
of which was the urgent necessity of bringing together 
the scattered peace forces and the creation of ‘a world 
peace party, which would be able, by reason of its num- 
bers and its moral force, to exercise a powerful influence 
on g>vernments and people alike, and thus inaugurate 
a new era in international relations, based on the rights 
and duties of every member of the great human family.” 


The Commission of the International Peace Bureau 
met at the Bureau’s rooms, Berne, Switzerland, on the 
3d of February. Delegates were present from Ger- 
many, England, France, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy and Switzerland. The Commission did not select 
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a successor to Elie Ducommun, the late Secretary of the 
Bureau, but continued Dr. A. Gobat in charge of the 
work, while waiting to find a suitable man for the position. 


The Interparliamentary Peace Union is to hold its 
Conference this year in Berlin. The precise date of 
the meeting we have not yet seen announced. 


Dr. Otto Umfrid, of Stuttgart, president of the Ger- 
man Peace Society, has sent a reply to the address of 
the British National Council of Peace Societies in which 
he says: “German friends of peace are persuaded 
that German and English people have no reason for 
mutual enmity and distrust. Commercial competition 
on this and on the other side of the channel may indeed 
be sometimes felt inconvenient. But the world is big 
enough to afford room to both nations for useful and 
profitable activities. Neither of the two nations thinks 
of taking away or diminishing the other’s well-earned 
rights. Neither nation could look forward to a lasting 
advantage from the outbreak of war; but an invaluable 
gain would accrue to both from a genuine friendship and 
a permanent rapprochement.” That is finely said. 


Brevities. 


Writing of the sacrifices of Massachusetts in the 
days of the Civil War, President Eliot says that, though 
the property losses have been recovered from, “ the loss 
of young men has never been made good. We are 
suffering to-day from the fact that many men who would 
have been leaders towards good issues for the last forty 
years were killed or disabled in the war.” 





The German government’s naval program, which 
is opposed in the Reichstag only by the Socialists and 
the Poles, involves the spending of one hundred million 
dollars a year for the next ten years. Admiral Von 
Tirpitz, Secretary of the Admiralty, replying to a criti- 
cism of Herr Bebel that every increase of the German 
fleet was aimed solely at Great Britain, said: ‘We are 
building against no one, and have no occasion for doing 
so.” Are they, then, building just for the fun of it? Is 
the navy just a big national toy? The admiral will have 
to answer again. 


Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, director of the Hemenway 
Gymnasium, Harvard University, the foremost authority 
on physical culture in this country, “ believes that bodily 
training should be made an essential part of every school 
curriculum.” But he does not believe that military drill 
is what is needed. This he considers in certain respects 
deficient and abnormal. Well-directed work in the gym- 
nasium is the only means of reaching the desired end. 


In the speech with which the King opened the 
British parliament on January 29, the announcement was 
made that a conference will be held in London at an 
early date to set up a code of maritime law for the guid- 
ance of the new International Prize Court provided for 
by the second Hague Conference. 


The Ohio State Journal, commenting upon Sec- 
retary Metcalf’s recommendation of $77,000,000 for new 
vessels of war, says: “It is the same with a nation as 
with a man— whoever goes around with a concealed 
weapon is a candidate for a fuss.” “In the arena of 
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international differences, goodwill, sincerity, a sense of 
justice, go farther than powder and shell; and rightly, 
too, because they are the true powers of civilization.” 


. . At the Clinton County Farmers’ Institute held at 
Ww ilmington, O., February 7 and 8, the largest and most 
successful meeting of the organization ever held in that 
county, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
« Resolved, That we most earnestly protest against the 
vast and useless expenditure of money by the national 
government for increasing the navy.” 


In his Course of Studies on the “ Ethics of Public 
Questions,” Professor Alvah S. Hobart of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary chose last year as the subject for the 
work of his classes, “ War in its Moral Aspects,” and 
prepared a syllabus for the use of the students. This 
would be a most excellent course to pursue in all the 
theological schools. 


: In an address given on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the commencement of his pastorate in the First 
Congregational Church, Columbus, O., Dr. Washington 
Gladden declared that “all reasonable men will admit 
that the prospects of permanent peace are much brighter 
than they were twenty-five years ago.” “Before the end 
of the next quarter of a century we may hope to see ‘the 
parliament of man, the federation of the world,’ in full 
operation, with an apparatus for the settlement of national 
quarrels which shall make the wars of the past seem a 
horrible nightmare, and which shall liberate for the 
development of the resources of the earth and for the 
promotion of the arts of peace the tremendous forces 
which have so long been devoted to the work of de- 
struction.” 


Ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster, writing 
to the Washington Star, under date of Feburary 14, 
says among other things: “ Neither do I agree with you 
that we need more ships for our navy. During the last 
Congress we were told that it was only necessary to keep 
our navy at its present state of efficiency, and that one 
battleship a year was sufficient. Now we are told that 
Congress must provide for four battleships and additional 
ones of others types. I am aware of no change in our 
foreign relations which calls for such increase. And I 
am entirely opposed to the proposition to enter into com- 
petition with the great powers of the world in naval 
armament.” 


. A strong movement in opposition to a large pro- 
gram of new naval construction is being organized in 
the British Parliament and the Constituencies. The 
Prime Minister, on the 5th of February, gave a specific 
pledge that a day should be given to the discussion of the 
subject before any vote was taken on the army or the 
navy estimates. Many of the Liberals in the House 
have declared that they shall be obliged to vote against 
the government if it persists in keeping on its naval pro- 
gram a large number of new ships. It is clear that the 
Opposition to the current naval rivalry is deepening and 
widening everywhere. 


The Swiss Federal Council has again this year 
voted an appropriation of one thousand francs for the 
support of the International Peace Bureau at Berne. 
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One of the strongest and most unanswerable re- 
plies to the plea that the United States needs an ever 
bigger and bigger navy is the article by Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, of the Broadway Tabernacle, N New York, in the 
Independent for February 27. We wish every preacher 
and teacher and business man, and everybody else, could 
read the article and take a little time to digest it. 


Mr. Taft, in a recent speech, has declared, from 
information personally gained in Japan, that the United 
States is the last country in the world which the Japanese 
desire to fight. “The reports,” he says, “of the likeli- 
hood of war with Japan — and the motive for them I can- 
not understand — should be stamped on at every oppor- 
tunity, and I am attempting to stamp upon them now.” 


In a similar spirit, Mr. Reid, our ambassador to 
Great Britain, says: “ There is not the ghost of a prob- 
ability of war with Japan, any more than there is of 
war with Russia, or with Thibet, or with Paraguay and 
Patagonia. We have every reason to think the Japanese 
sincerely our friends, as we are theirs. If they are not, 
there is one thing you may be sure about, they certainly 
are not fools, and you have to think them entirely without 
common sense before you can imagine them capable of 
seeking war with a powerful and friendly nation, half-way 
around the globe, absolutely without a grievance or a 
motive.” 


Authenticated copies of the thirteen conventions 
drawn at the recent Hague Conference were received 
at the State Department, Washington, on February 21. 
They were carefully examined as to the correctness of 
the translations, etc., and were then transmitted by Secre- 
tary Root to the Senate for ratification, accompanied by 
a full report of the action of the American Delegation at 
the Conference. We are informed that translations of 
these conventions will appear in the forth-coming issue 
of the American Journal of International Law, pub- 
lished under the editorship of Prof. James Brown Scott, 
Solicitor of the State Department. 


Professor W. H. Schofield, head of the department 
of comparative literature at Harvard University, is just 
back from his four months’ lecturing as Roosevelt Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. He says that “there 
is a desire on every hand in Berlin to have the scheme 
continue, All seem to think it is one influence that 
makes against misunderstandings and removes preju- 
dices.” Professor Schofield, good spy that he is, brings 
back the good report that “the German people at large 
desire cordial and friendly relations with the Americans. 
They certainly manifest such a spirit toward the visiting 
professors in every possible way.” 


<> > - 


The Truth About Japan. 


Sometime in January Capt. R. P. Hobson delivered 
in Hartford one of the addresses by which for weeks, 
all over the country, he has been endeavoring to stir 
up the suspicion and animosity of our people against 
Japan, by allegations that thousands of the Japanese are 
working night and day to turn out arms for the purpose 
of swooping down upon the United States or its posses- 
sions in the Pacific. The Japanese are taught by their 
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government, he said, to hate Americans, and they are only 
waiting an opportunity to declare war. This wild alarm 
he and others like him are sounding by way of urging the 
nation into the support of their reckless and insane navy 
program. It chanced that in his audience at Hartford 
was Rev. John H. DeForest, the eminent missionary and 
scholar, who has spent thirty-three years in Japan and 
knew definitely how false and wicked was Captain Hob- 
son’s talk. He at once addressed an open letter to 
Captain Hobson, which was published in the //artford 
Courant of January 13, and the substance of which is 
here reprinted. The Courant said editorially in print- 
ing it: “We had not supposed that thoughtful people 
anywhere took Hobson seriously. But it seems they do, 
here and there, and one such person writes to the Courant 
a letter on the subject, which we publish this morning. 
It is written by one who knows, and therefore holds an 
advantage over the youthful swashbuckler who breathes 
destruction to Japan at such a safe distance. The letter 
is as convincing as it ought to be unnecessary.” Mr. 
DeForest’s letter follows: 

‘“‘ Happening to be in Hartford a few days ago, I went 
to hear your address under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association on ‘ America’s Mighty Mis- 
sion. While some of your minor statements were 
correct enough, I find myself so wholly dissenting from 
your main propositions that I wish to avail myself of the 
freedom of the press, in order that as many as possible 
of those who heard you, or have read newspaper reports 
of your addresses, may have another side of these very 
serious problems to consider. You said: ‘Japan has 
had the war habit for more than eight hundred years; it 
is with her a question of heredity. It is inevitable that, 
as the Japanese emerge from wars of their own, they 
engage in wars with other countries. Japan uses the 
science and knowledge of the world chiefly for war.’ 

“ Please let me ask you, Captain Hobson, where did 
you learn this? Is n’t your history a little loose? I 
should suppose that a Congressman would know that for 
two hundred and fifty years before Commodore Perry’s 
visit there was no nation on earth that could compare 
with Japan for the peace habit. While Europe and 
America were in the midst of long years of bitter wars, 
revolutions and mutual slaughters, there was for two 
hundred and fifty years neither internal nor external 
disturbance of peace in the empire of Japan. 

“ Your sweeping judgment of the national character is 
that they have the war habit. But do you know what 
they say of themselves? As you claim the right to say 
what is the main characteristic of our nation, you surely 
will allow them to testify concerning themselves. For 
ages it has been the traditional teaching in Japan that 
the cherry blossom, which fills valleys and plains with its 
delicate perfume, and then in self-sacrifice gives itself to 
die, is the symbol by which they have always interpreted 
themselves, 

“ Probably you did not know that, when Perry opened 
Japan to the knowledge of Western history, one thing 
that shocked the Japanese was the awfully bloody his- 
tories of the nations on this side of the globe. And one 
of their great moralists, Yokoi Shonan, expressed this 
wide feeling when he begged his government to send 
him on a mission to the West, that he might plead with 
those nations to put an end to the brutal wars which 
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two hundred and fifty years of peace had made Japan 
profoundly dislike. 

“T take it that you neither read nor speak the Japanese 
language and so have only second-hand avenues into the 
literature and history of Japan. So, in your hasty tour 
through a section of Japan, you could not have noticed 
that at the entrance of countless towns and villages a 
high flag-staff stands, at the base of which is written: 
‘Peace Be to This Village.’ 

“ Have you ever compared the national hymn of Japan 
with those of the nations of the West? Her hymn is 
of very recent date, hardly thirty years old, and you 
would expect to find something of ‘the war habit’ that 
has grown ‘for eight hundred years’ in this hymn. For 
hymns, to be national, must express the deepest and 
strongest sentiment of the nation. Not a shadow of war 
here. We of the West have to be careful how we sing 
our national hymns where representatives of different 
nations are gathered. But Japan’s national hymn is so 
absolutely without the war spirit that it can be sung any- 
where in the wor'd without giving the slightest offense. 

“In the course of your address your vivid imagination 
led you to picture the millions of China, too, as virtually 
possessed with this same war habit, and you painted in 
fiery colors those five hundred millions of yellow men, 
‘where countless soldiers could shoot as straight as we 
can, and could live on one-tenth of what we should need,’ 
descending on our Pacific Coast with irresistible force. 
Are you not as far afield here as with Japan? I had the 
honor recently of an interview with the Hon. John W. 
Foster, who kindly presented me with a copy of his 
‘Present Conditions in China.’ With his long and hon- 
ored diplomatic service in the East, whose peoples he 
knows, and whose trusted adviser he has been for 
decades, he has a right to say in this pamphlet: ‘ For 
many generations China has been the least warlike of 
any of the great nations. Her most venerated philoso- 
pher and statesman, Confucius, taught her people that 
nations as well as individuals should settle their differ- 
ences by appeals to right and justice.’ 

“In view of these facts, it seemed to me that you had 
somehow got the wrong perspective, and that you should 
have reversed your vision and told your audience that 
we Westerners have the war habit badly, and might well 
learn something from those oldest and most peaceful 
nations of the East. I was in Manchuria as a guest of 
the army for six weeks, and was given in my passport 
the grade of a colonel. I had letters of introduction 
from the premier, Count Katsura, to all the generals and 
Marshal Oyama. The premier is a general of the regular 
army, and he said to me in all solemnity: ‘I am a 
soldier, but I hate war. I tried every possible way to 
come to a settlement with Russia through peaceful means, 
and after six months of useless diplomatic correspondence 
we simply had to fight for our national existence.’ This 
is a true expression of the heart of Japan’s generals. 

“Mr. Foster is right in his estimate of the peaceful 
character of the peoples of the East. What he says 
agrees with the conclusions I have reached, after thirty- 
three years of residence out there. 

“ Let me now refer to the charge you repeatedly made 
that Japan is trying to bring on war with America at the 
earliest possible moment, knowing that we are unpre- 
pared and that she could win easy victories provided she 
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can get a pretext for beginning the fight.” In making this 
startling charge, which is not true, and is an insulting and 
brutal way of attacking a friendly nation, you seem to 
have utterly ignored the repeated public statements of 
your superiors. You vividly pictured our President sit- 
ting ‘in sackcloth and ashes,’ under the browbeating of 
the oily-worded Viscount Hayashi, minister of foreign 
aftairs in Tokyo. And this poor hectored President of 
ours was at the same time telling the world in his mes- 
sage to Congress about the ‘ warm friendship’ maintained 
between Japan and the United States for so many years 
‘without a break!’ 

« Another of your superiors in office, our Secretary of 
War, Mr. Taft, unqualifiedly stated in Tokyo only last 
October that the two governments and the two peoples 
are perfectly secure in their friendly relations, which no 
local disturbances can affect. He says, with reference 
to war talk: ‘It would be a crime against modern civ- 
ilization if Japan and America went to war, and it would 
be at once hateful and insane. The people of both coun- 
tries are alike repugnant to the idea, and the govern- 
ments of both countries may be trusted to be faithful 
in this matter to the people’s wishes.’ 

“ Another of your superiors has a very different ver- 
sion from yours of our diplomatic relations with Japan 
over the San Francisco school question. You say that 
Japan virtually gave ‘an ultimatum’ to our government, 
and that she insultingly made ‘demands.’ Secretary 
Root said in his address before the American Society of 
International Law: ‘The government of Japan made 
representations to the government of the United States 
that, inasmuch as the children of residents who were 
citizens of all other foreign countries were freely admitted 
to the schools, the subjects of Japan residing in the 
United States were, by that exclusion, denied the same 
privileges, liberties and rights which were accorded to 
the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation.’ 

“ Now, Captain Hobson, as a member of Congress you 
ought to know the difference between a diplomatic repre- 
sentation and an ultimatum or a demand. It is the dif- 
ference between impending war or peace. An ultimatum 
is the last diplomatic word before the beginning of active 
war. Your superior has told the world that there was n’t 
a shadow of an ultimatum. And he adds: ‘It is a pleas- 
ure to be able to say that never for a moment was there, 
as between the government of the United States and the 
government of Japan, the slightest departure from per- 
fect good temper, mutual confidence and kindly consid- 
eration.’ 

“You will, of course, allow that our ambassadors in 
Tokyo have at least as good sources for knowing facts 
as you. Our ambassador, Luke Wright, on his return 
from Japan last September, said to Americans through 
the papers: ‘ The talk of war between this country and 
Japan is n’t even respectable nonsense. There is no situ- 
ation between Japan and the United States other than 
the very pleasant and friendly relation which has always 
existed. Japan no more wants a war with us than we 
want one with her, and the idea that there is an impend- 
ing conflict between the two countries is ridiculous. 
Japan regards us as her best friend, and there is a per- 
fect understanding between the two countries.’ 

“If now, Captain Hobson, you say that things have 
changed since Mr. Wright’s day, and that we now have 


facts that throw light on the Japanese war habit, let me 
quote our new ambassador in Tokyo, who asserted be- 
fore the Oriental Association on December 11 that ‘so 
far as our two countries are concerned, there is not now 
one serious question that remains unsettled.’ 

“These gentlemen whom I have quoted are your 
superiors in everything that pertains to first-hand infor- 
mation on diplomatic matters, and their statements are 
unequivocally the opposite of yours. I will quote some 
others who are also very superior to you in their knowl- 
edge of the people of Japan. I refer to the missionaries 
who speak the Japanese language, live with the people, 
have strong friendships among the educated classes, read 
the papers, and are agreed on this one vital point — the 
way the Japanese think about us. They have watched 
not without anxiety the irresponsible jingo utterances of 
a section of the American press and their slanders of 
Japan. And they have openly sent their formal message 
to the people of the United States; and, in view of such 
utterances as you feel impelled to make, the public 
should have the saner views of men who have first-class 
opportunities for knowing what you can get only in less 
direct ways. Here is their message: 


‘** While we, as missionaries, have nothing to do with ques- 
tions of national economics or international politics, yet in 
matters affecting the mutual good-will of nations, we, as 
messengers of God’s universal Fatherhood and man’s uni- 
versal Brotherhood, are peculiarly interested; and, as Ameri- 
cans now residing in Japan, we feel bound to do all that is in 
our power to remove misunderstandings and suspicions which 
are tending to interrupt the long-standing friendship between 
this nation and our own. Hence, we wish to bear testimony 
to the sobriety, sense of international justice, and freedom 
from aggressive designs exhibited by the great majority of 
the Japanese people and to their faith in the traditional 
justice and equity of the United States. Moreover, we desire 
to place on record our profound appreciation of the kind treat- 
ment which we experience at the hands of both government 
and people; our belief that the alleged ‘ belligerent attitude” 
of the Japanese does not represent the real sentiments of the 
nation; and our ardent hope that local and spasmodic misun- 
derstandings may not be allowed to affect in the slightest 
degree the natural and historic friendship of the two neigh- 
bors on opposite sides of the Pacific.’ 

“This document is signed by over a hundred men, 
many of whom have lived in Japan over a quarter of 
acentury. Every one of these men would repudiate with- 
out hesitation every one of your assertions to which I 
have referred. 

“In thus replying to your public statements, I am not 
ignorant that the immigration question is a perplexing 
and also irritating one. And I happen to know that, be- 
cause it is irritating, both governments have kept pen 
from paper. Of course, I am not in the secrets of the 
government, but, as far as I understand things, I believe 
there has been no diplomatic correspondence whatever 
between the two governments until the very recent note 
of Secretary Root to Viscount Aoki concerning the im- 
migration question, and the Japanese government’s reply 
through our Ambassador O’Brien. Heretofore it has 
been simply diplomatic conversations. But meantime 
and repeatedly both governments, through their most 
responsible agents, have unwaveringly said to the world, — 
in the straightest possible use of words,— there is no 
break in the friendly relations between the two govern- 
ments. Just a year ago I was in our ambassador’s box 
at the opening of the Japanese Diet and heard Premier 
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Saionji say: ‘I have been questioned with reference to 
the San Francisco affair and asked what our government 
is going to do about it. To this I reply that the matter 
has not reached the diplomatic stage. It is merely a local 
affair within the jurisdiction of a friendly country, and 
we trust the government of the United States to do the 
just thing.’ 

“ A few weeks ago I was accorded an interview with 
Japan’s ambassador, Viscount Aoki. His words to me 
were: ‘War with America is impossible. If immigra- 
tion tends to make an unfavorable economic situation 
here, or arouses race prejudice, then we will stop our 
laborers from coming to this country. The good-will 
and friendship of the great republic is not to be imperiled 
for the sake of a few emigrants.’ 

“Undoubtedly Japan feels hurt over the determina- 
tion to exclude her laborers while those of other nations 
are freely allowed to come. It is like a blow from a 
friend — from one she has always called with profound 
respect her ‘teacher. But again and again, during the 
last year’s misunderstandings, Japan’s great statesmen 
and warriors, and her great newspapers, have said, with 
deep regard and gratitude for what America has done 
for her: ‘ We can never fight the United States.’ You 
may be sure she will never raise a finger against us, 
unless we become so unrighteous as openly to insult her, 
throw away her valuable friendship, and aggressively 
arouse her war feelings. 

“Tam impelled to say to you, Captain Hobson, that 
your medicine of repression, first towards Europe and 
then towards Japan, seemed to me a reversion to bar- 
barism. Your address seems to me wholly unworthy 
of a Christian gentleman and an elected representative 
of our Republic. You said with violent gestures that the 
Japanese attitude towards us is ‘awful and wicked.’ 
You who evidently know nothing of their press call it 
‘bitter. For the sake of my country’s fair name, I 
want to say publicly that your sweeping and baseless 
misstatements show colossal ignorance of the character 
of the Japanese. If our people were not too sensible to 
take you seriously, if you could carry the majority of 
our people with you, your words would surely imperil 
the peace of the world, the large part of which you 
cruelly insulted. As a citizen of the United States I 
protest against your ‘awful and wicked’ and ‘bitter’ 
accusations of a great and friendly nation. 

“ For the sake of Japan, whose people I respect and 
love, and whose spirit I believe will bring generous help 
to the world in the peaceful solution of the greatest of 
all the twentieth century problems,— the coming together 
of the East and the West,—I openly affirm that your 
statements about the war habit of the Japanese, and their 
war designs on our Republic, have no better foundation 
than that furnished by your ignorance of history and of 
diplomatic usages between governments. And for the 
sake of the religion which I believe is the greatest force 
that will bind the race of man, North, South, East, West, 
in one abiding brotherhood, I must protest against your 
using Christian platforms and quoting Christian scripture 
while poisoning the minds of your hearers against a peo- 
ple whose friendship the millions of this land prize. 

“The true feelings of the people of this country to- 
wards Japan are, I firmly believe, expressed in the reso- 
lution passed by a thousand representatives of our Con- 
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gregational churches at Cleveland last October and that 
at the recent Young Men’s Christian Association Con- 
vention in Washington. Said the former: ‘We desire 
to assure Japan that the heart of Christian America beats 
true to the unbroken friendship between the United 
States and Japan for over half a century.’ Said the 
latter: ‘This Convention sends special greetings from 
the North American Associations to the Associations of 
our brotherhood in Japan and China, with strong reaf- 
firmations of the warm friendship existing between the 
nations of the North American Continent and those two 
great empires of Asia.’” 


The interest stirred up in Hartford by Dr. DeForest’s 
vigorous protest was so profound that on the evening of 
February 4 a great meeting was held in one of the largest 
churches in the city to listen to an address by him on the 
subject of our relations with Japan. Mayor Henney 
presided, with clergymen representing seven different 
churches seated about him on the platform. Dr. DeFor- 
est recounted the reasons why Japan was and would 
continue to be friendly with America, and why we should 
hold the same feeling towards Japan, condemning in no 
uncertain words those papers and individuals who were 
striving to break the friendship between the two nations. 
One cause for the friendship between the two nations was 
the fact that this country had sent to Japan a long line 
of scholarly and sympathetic representatives. Many 
Japanese students, too, have come to this country and 
entered our schools, been taken into our homes, and 
gone back to their native land to hold many of the 
important positions in the empire. 

At the close of Dr. DeForest’s address President 
William D. Mackenzie of the Hartford Theological School 
rose and read the following resolutions, which were 
adopted by a unanimous rising vote : 

“ At a mass meeting of the citizens of Hartford, Ct., 
on February 4, 1908, the mayor presiding, it was re- 
solved : 

“ First: That we hereby express to the Emperor and 
people of Japan our profound respect for their courage, 
their enlightenment and their progress. We are grate- 
ful for their appreciation of us as a people and rejoice 
that they trust our friendship. We in turn wish to 
declare our confidence in their abiding loyalty to the 
unwritten alliance which has bound the two nations 
together for half a century and to reciprocate Japan’s 
expressions desirous for abiding peace. 

“ Second; That we earnestly protest in the strongest 
terms against the widespread and systematic efforts that 
have been made by some journals and individuals to 
foment distrust and enmity between two friendly 
nations, and brand as malicious and unwarrantable all 
the statements which have tended to throw suspicion 
upon the integrity of the governments of both our own 
nation and Japan. 

“ Third: That our chairman and secretary be in- 
structed to transmit these resolutions to the Japanese 
ambassador at Washington as expressions, through him, 
of goodwill, loyalty and confidence to the Japanese 
government and people.” 

In offering the resolution, President Mackenzie spoke 
in a very emphatic manner against what he termed a 
systematic effort to create a spirit of distrust between 
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Japan and the United States, and he spoke with much 
contempt of those men who agitated war and misrepre- 
sented conditions. Throughout the evening no mention 
was made of Captain Hobson, but it was well understood 
that many of the remarks referred to him and to his 
recent lecture. The nearest approach to naming Captain 
Hobson personally was by Dr. Mackenzie, who said that 
“our fingers ought to itch” when we think of the agi- 
tators going around the country, even under the guise of 
Christian associations. 

Professor John J. MsCook of Trinity College rose, 
after the resolution had been offered, and declared that 
he agreed with all that had been said, only that Presi- 
dent Mackenzie had not made it strong enough. 

Among those on the platform, besides the speaker and 
Mayor Henney. were Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, pastor 
of the Asylum Hill Congregational Church; Rev. Henry 
H. Kelsey, pastor of the Fourth Congregational Church ; 
Rev. James Goodwin, pastor of Christ Church; Rev. Dr. 
Meyer Elkin, rabbi of the Congregation Beth Israel ; 
Rev. E. 8. Holloway, pastor of the South Baptist Church ; 
Rev. Dr. John Coleman Adams, pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer; Rev. J. T. Sunderland, pastor of Unity 
Church; Rev. William W. Ranney, pastor of the Park 
Congregational Church. 

This vigorous and righteous action of the Hartford 
churches should have wide publicity, and should be emu- 
lated and followed in a thousand places all over the 
country. It impeaches the intelligence and the serious- 
ness of our American churches and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations that so many of them have been found 
willing during the past year to give the use of their 
pulpits and platforms to such an arrant mischief-maker 
as Captain Hobson, enabling him under respectable 
auspices to repeat widely his ignorant and incendiary 
harangues, at a critica! time, when soberness, conciliation 
and truth were peculiarly imperative. 

In this connection, we would direct attention to Dr. 
DeForest’s striking article upon “The Japan of 1907,” 
in the Independent of February 6. Following are two 
significant passages from this important article: 

“Nothing has so amazed Japan as have the insinu- 
ations, and even charges, that she was only watching for 
a chance to attack us, knowing that she was fully pre- 
pared, while we were in no position to defend our island 
possessions of the Pacific. What Japan has endured 
during this last year, of astonishment, of pain, of bitter 
disappointment, of rising resentment, it would be hard 
to tell. For not only has our Republic been her best 
friend and her ‘beloved teacher’ for half a century, but 
Japan has never ceased to have a rare and profound 
friendship for America. To be held up by her former 
friend as one with sinister designs, as treacherous, has 
given her a wound that would be hard to heal were it 
from any other nation. And the millions of Americans 
are beginning to see through the purposes of our jingo 
press and through that envious section of Europe that 
would delight to involve us in war with Japan.” 

“The possibility of a war far greater than Lord 
Palmerston foresaw may fall to this century. The mil- 
lions of the East and the millions of the West are coming 
together, differing in their civilizations, their religions, 
their moral standards and, more than all, in their lan- 
guages. The one power that can help us of the West to 
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solve peacefully the staggering problems that are already 
looming up is Japan. If we of this great Republic can 
only retain unimpaired the invaluable friendship of Dai 
Nippon, in whose diplomacy there is no shadow of 
‘treachery,’ and in whose national character is a deep 
love of righteousness, we shall pass down to our children 
problems difficult enough, but by no means insolvable. 
On the other hand, if we alienate the;warm friendship of 
this nation, so that world problems must be solved on 
lines of yellow and white, it will be ‘after us the deluge’ 
for our descendants. The invisible line that separates 
the East from the West now runs through the Yellow 


Sea. Don’t let us shift it back again into the middle of 
the Pacific.” 
Limitation of Armaments. 
BY BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT, 


Speech in the French Senate, on the Navy Budget Report, 


December 27, 1907. 

Mr. p’EsTouRNELLES DE Constant: I rise, gentlemen, 
to say a few words in regard to an observation made by 
our honorable colleague, the Reporter of the Navy 
Budget. 

I have read in his report, and I have heard him say 
this morning in his speech, that, because nothing was 
done at the Hague Conference in regard to limitation of 
armaments, a fever of naval increase is raging to-day 
throughout the world, and that France also is obliged to 
abandon herself to this feverish rivalry. I had not in- 
tended to speak, but I have felt it to be my duty to reply 
to this assertion, which I believe to be not only dan- 
gerous in general, but inexact so far as regards the 
Hague Conference. 

My colleague and friend, Mr. Poirrier, will pardon me 
if I say to him that the Hague Conference did not even 
discuss the question of limitation, much less of reduction 
of armaments. Consequently it is not in any way due to 
the Hague Conference that disappointments have arisen, 
and these imaginary deceptions cannot be taken as a 
point of departure for a new and feverish increase of 
armaments. No, the question of limitation was kept out 
of the program of the Hague Conference, even before it 
met, by the governments themselves and by the par- 
liaments. 

The honorable Minister of Marine, who is here pres- 
ent, will be astonished, without doubt, to observe that 
for once he does not find in me an opponent, It is not 
he, indeed it is not the government, whom I shall hold 
responsible for the check given to limitation. It is 
rather the French Parliament, and particularly, I regret 
to say, the French Senate. That is what Mr. Monis 
pointed out a little while ago with his usual conciseness, 
when he said, “ We are responsible.” Those who are 
really responsible, gentlemen, you need not search for in 
the field of diplomacy, much less in the field of inter- 
national diplomacy, which is a little too remote, nor even 
in the government. No, gentlemen, look for them here. 
It is you, it is we, who are the truly guilty parties. 

I, for my part, have several times brought this question 
to your attention on my own moral responsibility. 
Certainly I was not urged by anybody, nor have I been 
followed by many of my colleagues, as I do not hesitate 
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to recognize. But I believed it to be my duty, since each 
one of us must proceed here according to his own knowl- 
edge and experience, to submit to you, on my entrance 
into the Senate, some criticisms in order to call your 
attention to the necessity of limiting our effort. I always 
placed myself at the national point of view, a point of 
view the force of which cannot be destroyed by ignor- 
ance and prejudice. I spoke in the interests of our 
country, of national defense. I stated the question in a 
very precise way, too precisely, I have been told. I 
said: “ We cannot, we ought not, to go any further in 
the way of naval expenses. Let us not repel the over- 
tures made to us by several great friendly powers, with 
a view of trying to find means for the limitation of these 
expenses, at least to stop their growth. ” 

But the Senate very emphatically declared itself against 
me. <A long debate —a debate such as one could wish 
on a question of this importance —took place. I was 
beaten, completely beaten, I recognize it. But do not 
attempt now to throw the responsibility for this defeat 
upon those, or one of those, who took the initiative in 
raising the question. Do not throw the responsibility 
for the increase of armaments upon those very men who 
attempted with all their power and at some risks to 
arrest this increase. It is here, gentlemen, in the Senate, 
that limitation of armaments failed. It is here and in 
the other parliaments, which unfortunately have followed 
our example. 

Tue GENERAL Reporter: Or preceded. 

Mr. v’EstouRNELLES DE Constant: I listened this 
morning to Admiral de Cuverville, and, in all sincerity, 
I admired the eloquence, the freshness and the faith with 
which he attempted to demonstrate to you the necessity 
of developing our war fleet, or, if you prefer, the neces- 
sity of not letting it depreciate. But in my admiration 
I deplored the fact that he was using his great talent to 
persuade, to convince and, unfortunately, to carry away 
the Senate, and I said to myself that, in spite of every- 
thing, in spite of the difficulty of making head against 
this current, it was my duty to let my colleagues hear a 
different language, to tell you that, if it is very patriotic 
to show you that France must not lose its rank, it is 
equally patriotic to recall to you that she must not 
weaken herself by unlimited expenses and sacrifices. 

I shall not return to all the observations which I made 
from this tribune last year and preceding ones. The 
example of Germany, and this very morning that of the 
United States, has been brought up against my line of 
argument. Those who have lived abroad, as I have 
done, who have a somewhat intimate knowledge of the 
foreign world, should answer the arguments with facts, 
for there is a general tendency to present the example 
of other countries in too partial a way. 

We are told that Germany is rapidly enlarging her 
program of naval construction and that she is increasing 
indefinitely her war expenses. That is very true, and it 
is sufficient, in order to give an exact account of the 
matter, to cast a glance over the maps which accompany 
the last report of Mr. Messimy, on the “ War Budget,” 
to the Chamber of Deputies. But this is only half the 


truth. You are never told of the reverse of the medal. 
You are never told anything of the cost of such sacri- 
fices; you are never told anything of the risks which 
these sacrifices involve. 


Nothing is said to you about 
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all this; and this is wrong, because you are not put into 
a condition to pronounce judgment with a full knowl- 
edge of the circumstances. You ought to have conscien- 
tiously presented to you the two sides of the question,— 
Germany consenting, on one side, to growing expenses, 
but, on the other, making certain by the excess of these 
sacrifices 4 deficit equally increasing, regular and chronic. 
Again, you are never told of the protests which these 
growing burdens produce among our neighbors. You 
are not told that these protests are beginning to increase 
and to be organized, and that, though in a form less noisy 
than in other countries, they deserve, none the less, the 
most serious attention. You ought to be told, at least, 
of the famous German Naval League, which is nothing 
else than a League of patriots, and which, while on the 
one hand causing increasing expenses, on the other is 
causing rivalry. The two things go together. All these 
risks, by their abuses, end everywhere in the same ex- 
cesses. [Applause.] Finally, since these people give 
you invariably, as an example, the increase of the Ger- 
man fleet, they might at least remind you —a thing of 
which you cannot be ignorant — that once entered upon 
this course, no power can call a halt of itself, Germany 
any more than we. We have the proof of this every 
day. Have you not already, gentlemen, noted the fact 
that in response to this noteworthy increase of the Ger- 
man fleet, President Roosevelt, on behalf of the govern- 
ment of the United States, has decided also to take his 
part in the race and to say: “Inasmuch as you are un- 
willing to accept the proposition which I made for an 
arrest of the increase of armaments, we are going to 
build more ships than you.” 

But, gentlemen, the United States is richer, much 
richer than Germany. Its population is more numerous 
than the population of Germany. It is eighty-six mil- 
lions against sixty millions. Consequently, there is no 
sort of reason for holding that the financial sacrifice 
which the German governmeut is demanding of, or impos- 
ing upon, its country, is a sufficient sacrifice. As I have 
said many a time, it has continually to be done over 
again. 

I regret very much that Admiral de Cuverville is not 
in his seat. I have not had time to go to my home 
between the morning session and the present one to 
examine my papers. If I had, I should have been em- 
barrassed in making a choice of testimonies in favor of 
my thesis. Admiral de Cuverville has cited to you as 
a declaration, as a sort of message, which he doubtless 
thought was quite recent, a letter of President Roose- 
velt. This letter is not recent. It was published before 
the Hague Conference, and we have taken account of it 
in our former discussions. 

However it may be, since the testimony of President 
Roosevelt is invoked, do you know what he would 
answer? I may be permitted to assume what it would 
be, since it is the custom on the other side of the ocean 
to interpret without hesitation his declarations. If 
President Roosevelt were shown the tendency which 
exists in Europe to seize upon his speeches, to make of 
them pretexts for hastening our race to the abyss of 
ruin, which I never cease to denounce, it is very likely 
that he would answer: “ Whatever may take place in 
the United States regards the United States. It fur- 
nishes no reason at all for imitation in France or 
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elsewhere. What suits one country may not be proper 
for another country, quite differently situated.” In any 
event, what the President of the United States would 
probably not say is that the sacrifice which he is asking 
of his country in order to take part in these lamentable 
charges with a view of taking the lead, if possible, in 
the race, will be a useless sacrifice, like the sacrifice of 
the Germans, like that of France and like that of ali the 
other republics. 

But it will be useless, —and why? Because the United 
States has not the personnel necessary for all these ships 
which are being planned. We know very well, and I 
need not here dwell upon it, how the American fleet is 
recruited, It is quite natural that in a country so 
recently settled, where the price of the work-hand is so 
high, where native workmen cannot be found, that there 
should be much difficulty in finding recruits for the navy, 
the army and the official positions. That is perfectly 
clear. 

Yonsequently, the American navy, indefinitely built 
up, will be —and you see that I do not cease to place 
myself at the national point of view of all countries — 
like the German marine for Germany and like all others, 
a great source of difficulty, a source of deceptions and 
complications of all sorts. In England the difficulties 
are already beginning. The English fleet is one of 
formidable power, but it can no longer be increased 
indefinitely. That is recognized. Financial difficul- 
ties are met; difficulties, also, arising from the nu- 
merical insufficiency of the personnel. Both money 
and soldiers are wanting. But this is not all. The 
English are beginning to encounter another difficulty 
hitherto unforeseen,— the insufficient depth of their 
waters. For the Germans this is still worse. The 
ports, the roadsteads, the customary channels are no 
longer deep enough for those big ships, those “ masto- 
dons,” as I have been reproached for calling them, which 
are the dream of the navy of to-morrow. 

You order vessels, Ministers of the Navy, — you see, 
Mr. Thompson, that I am not addressing myself to you 
alone, — you order vessels as big as possible, and you do 
not occupy yourself with the question over what bottoms 
you will navigate them. Already the vessels constructed 
of the “ Dreadnaught” type cannot go into Chatham. 
That is the truth, Those are the facts which are 
studiously kept from you, and which ought to be set 
before you by a navy man and not by a diplomat. 
[ Applause. ] 

A few words now in regard to France and I shall 
have finished. I am speaking, let me repeat, not in 
some chimerical interest, but in the interest of France, 
in the real national interest of our country, which is 
perfectly in accord, however, with the interest of other 
countries, Is it really to the interest of France to in- 
crease her naval expenses, to make her force at sea at 
least as powerful as her land army, as the Navy Reporter, 
in the first line of the first page of his report, demands ? 

I confess that I find these words frightful. I do not 


understand, as I have often said, why those of our col- 
leagues who represent here especially the national de- 
fense have not already mounted this tribune to say to 
you: “Beware whither you are going. Are you not 
afraid that you will exhaust the forces of the nation?” 
There is a point on which I did not mean to insist, but, 
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since Admiral de Cuverville said this morning that we 
have seven, eight, ten armored ships which are merely 
images of armored ships and which we ought to get rid 
of at any price, it is indeed my right and my duty to 
point out certain of our weaknesses. There is one of 
which nobody ever speaks, and this is almost inexplic- 
able, I might say even unpardonable. Certainly the 
Germans and the Americans are increasing their navies, 
but you always forget to remind the country that they 
are also increasing their populations. But this is an 
important consideration. France with its thirty-eight 
millions of inhabitants remains stationary, while Germany 
at the present hour has sixty millions, a figure which is 
increased by almost a million each year; that is to say, 
to an extent almost equal to two, three and perhaps 
four of our departments. Besides, for our thirty-eight 
millions of inhabitants, we have thirty billions (francs) 
of debt and more, as you know. 

And among these thirty-eight millions of our stationary 
population, how many do you reckon as consumptives, 
alcoholics and infirm, how many unfortunate ones, in a 
word, who are only ciphers, and not men? I shall not 
insist upon this, but you ought not to let the country 
forget — you ought, on the contrary, to remind it in all 
our general discussions — that you are demanding each 
year growing sacrifices from a population which is not 
increasing. That cannot continue forever. [ Applause. | 
You are demanding of this stationary population of 
thirty-eight millions of inhabitants taxes which have 
doubled in forty years. You are exhausting its youth. 
You are demanding of them an impossible periodic effort, 
a series of contradictory efforts. You are demanding 
the execution of several simultaneous programs, which 
can hardly be reconciled. 

First, there is the program of territorial defense, the 
program of our military organization. That is the essen- 
tial thing. Mr. Dupuy made a speech on this subject 
the day before yesterday which is worthy of notice. He 
said to us, “ Do not go on diminishing your strength, for 
in diminishing your strength you are diminishing the 
value of your alliances.” The argument is a very fair 
one, and I take advantage of it, for our allies and our 
friends have a right to ask themselves whether France 
is not enfeebling itself by scattering its strength. Have 
not they, the same as we, an interest in asking whether 
the chief value of France from the point of view of the 
alliances is not in being absolutely invincible on her 
eastern frontier, and whether her normal role is not to 
concentrate there all her resources, all her efforts, instead 
of attempting artificially to build up fighting fleets of 
which we do not know what the lot will be, nor even 
what will be their utility? [Applause.] You have never- 
theless voted, gentlemen,— you see, Mr. Minister of 
the Marine, that I am to-day leaving your ministry com- 
pletely aside, — we, senators, we have to take the respon- 
sibility of approving the naval program. 

Tue Minister: Fortunately. 

Mr. v’EstourNELLES DE Constant: Fortunately, 
of course, Mr. Minister, since that is your position, but 
you will agree that I would be failing in my duty if I 
should associate myself with this “fortunately.” But the 
naval program, after the military program, is not all. 
There is, further, the colonial program. It would not be 
worth the while to have constituted a colonial empire like 
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ours and then neglect it, abandon it. That makes three 
things. But that is not all. You have to meet the exi- 
gencies of our time. That constitutes the social program, 
the program of education, of progress, of hygiene and the 
like ; and then you have also, — but I am almost ashamed 
to speak of it, it is almost ridiculous, — you have still fur- 
ther the economic program, sacrificed to all the others, 
though all the others depend upon its rational conception 
and proper execution. 

Mr. Méline made yesterday, in regard to this matter 
when speaking on the agricultural budget, some very 
sensible remarks. While applauding certain passages in 
his speech, I cherished some mental reservations. I said 
to myself: “ Mr, Méline, and many others with him, de- 
plores the fact that nothing, or at least not enough, is 
done for the preservation of our forests, for the remaking 
of forests, for river navigation, for transportation, for a 
lot of enterprises of incontestable public utility. That is 
perfectly true; but how can we do all this, if we are 
spending ourselves in all directions at once?” [ Applause.] 

Gentlemen, before quitting this tribunal, | come back 
to the report of Mr. Porrier and say this to you: I 
would accept it; yes, I would accept it,— for after all we 
are all good patriots, and what we wish is to assure the 
defense of our country,—I would accept the new ex- 
penditure if I had the hope, if I could delude myself 
into believing that it would be useful. But, no, it is suf- 
ficient to read your special report on the budget to con- 
vince oneself of the contrary. It is sufficient to have 
heard the speech delivered last year on this tribunal by 
the Reporter-General, a speech which has remained in 
my soul as one of the most durable political impressions 
of my whole career. The General Budget Reporter said 
to you, in impressive language, “Gentlemen, the trouble 
lies in the waste in the ministry of war and that of the 
navy.” With him many others —and I do not refer to 
the President of the Senate — have recognized that all 
these expenses are, if not altogether useless, at least 
poorly utilized. 

ReEPORTER-GENERAL: Not all. 
these expenses were poorly directed. 

Mr. v’EstourNELLES DE Constant: I pray you, 
Mr. Reporter-General, spare a man who has not your 
eloquence. 

Reporter-GENERAL: You are slandering yourself. 

Mr. v’EstouRNELLES DE Constant: That certain of 
these expenditures ought to be made, I have often said. 
I have likewise said in what spirit and in what measure 
they ought to be made. But what you will not deny, 
Mr. Reporter-General, any more than the Navy Budget 
Reporter, is what you yourself have written in your re- 
ports, what everybody is saying, what is said by Mr. 
Cuvinot, Mr, Cabart-Danneville and many others of our 
colleagues of all parties. You will, of course, demand 
of Parliament ever greater and greater amounts for the 
navy. The Parliament will vote them, because it is ani- 
mated by patriotic sentiments which even you underesti- 
mate. But these sums once voted will prove always to 
be insufficient. The effort which we put forth for you 
will never be great enough. You will make us vote for 
the principal expenditures on new ships, and that done, 
we shall discover that there remains to be considered the 
accessory expenditures, because of which the chief ex- 
penses will be of no effect. Thus you will have neglected 


I said that some of 
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everything in order merely to save appearances. You 
will have made us vote for squadrons of armored vessels, 
but you will not have provided for these squadrons the 
means of living. You will refuse to them everything 
which is indispensable to them. 

Ah! the enumeration of what is wanting to our ar- 
mored ships would be a long story. It figures, never- 
theless, in detail in the reports of the budget commis- 
sion. You have neglected hydrography, which is all the 
more necessary, because the draught of our fleets is in- 
creasing. Ask Mr. Cabart-Danneville if it does not. 
You have neglected the munitions, the commissariats, 
the artillery. Ask Mr. Monis. You have neglected the 
primary means of repairing and of reprovisioning our ships. 
Your harbors are no longer either long enough or deep 
enough. You were told that this morning. Your dry 
docks are unutilizable. Your docks, your railways, your 
barracks, finally your tools, all belong to a former time, 
which were well enough for the past. Your ports, your 
roadsteads, are no longer up to your ambitions. Look 
at Toulon. I took it into my head myself to take ac- 
count of what is wanting to our armored ships at Toulon. 
I am not speaking of the older armored vessels which are 
already out of date. I am only speaking of our recent 
armored vessels, still very modest, scarcely finished, our 
armored ships of fourteen thousand five hundred tons. 
I visited one of these armored ships rusting in the 
roadstead. “ What a pity,” said one of the officers on 
board, one of the best qualified to express an authorita- 
tive opinion — “ what a pity we have too much draft for 
the roadstead. We touch bottom when we are loaded.” 
You are constructing steel-clad vessels of fourteen thou- 
sand five hundred tons which already touch bottom. 
They are too big for our roadsteads. What will happen 
when you have voted for the latest steel-clad ships, your 
steel-clads of eighteen thousand tons? What will hap- 
pen when you have followed the example of other navies, 
which in their turn are proceeding to follow yours. But 
the material side is only a part of the fleet. Admiral 
de Cuverville stirred us this morning when he was talk- 
ing of the personnel, and already Mr. Monis, Mr. Poir- 
rier had told us that the material side only occupied 
second place. The essential thing, according to them and 
according to many others, is the character of the officers 
and the equipment. 

Mr. Monts: I did not say that. 

Mr. pD’EstouRNELLES DE Constant: I was not quoting 
you literally. I recall the spirit of one of your discourses, 
You told us, I think, that you, like all of us, attached the 
greatest importance to the character of the equipment 
and the officers. At any rate, the character and conduct 
of the personnel constitute the most important elements 
of any naval force. Well, for lack of money for this 
most important expenditure, you are neglecting the de- 
velopment of the personnel, as you are obliged to neglect 
everything else. Read the report of Mr. Poirrier. Read 
the speech of Admiral de Cuverville. You will see that 
our Officers, in spite of their devotion, in spite of their 
enthusiasm, shall I say it, finally become demoralized in 
finding themselves like strangers on board their ships. 
You will see that in the presence of the changes and 
continual complications which you impose upon them 
without sufficient preparation, with the obligation to 
practice economy even to the last detail — you will see 
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that our officers at last lose what they ought, on the con- 
trary, to develop at any cost, namely, the habit of navi- 
gation. You told us, and you are right, that to make a 
sailor it is necessary to give him a taste for the habit of 
the sea. He must be made to practise navigation. But, 
at the same time, you act in exactly the contrary way. 
You have sailors whom you cannot have practise navi- 
gation, because the mere building of their ships has 
exhausted all your resources. The excess of new ships 
destroys navigation. You allow your officers to vegetate 
on shore. You deprive them of the most elementary 
practice. You detach them, so to speak, from the navy, 
because you have conceived without them a stationary 
navy. Thus, gentlemen, as well from the point of view 
of the equipment and the officers as from that of the 
material, I am justified in saying that your great programs 
do not serve the national defense, but much rather com- 
promise it. I am justified in saying that you make the 
pretense of giving us imposing squadrons, while we have, 
in fact, only the outside of a navy, the mere appearance, 
the illusion of a navy. But, as a consequence, we shall 
have to face the reality of a deficit and the enfeebling of 
the country. [Applause.] 


-———> 


Peace to the World. 

To Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

BY F. STANLEY VAN EPS. 
Peace to the world! We’re brothers all! 
Lay down your arms! No longer call 


For men to fight and bleed and die, 
And noblest impulse to deny! 


Peace to the world! We all belong 

To God’s household! A peaceful throng 
Should all the millions of mankind 

In all things be, as He designed. 


Peace to the world! Let love abide 
In ev’ry heart! Let human pride 
And arrogance from man depart 

And lovingkindness rule man’s heart. 


Peace to the world! Let all the strife 
And bitterness which have made life 
So full of woe upon the earth 

Cease in the seeking of true worth. 


Peace to the world! Let ev’ry man 
Do kindly service as he can, 

And lift mankind to greater height 
With rule of love and not of might. 


Peace to the world! °T is yours and mine 
To live and serve in peace divine 

And foster ev’ry motive pure, 

All things that make our life secure. 


Peace to the world! Our banner white 


Means triumph of the good and right 
Within the human heart and will, 
And peace that shall the whole earth fill! 


New York City, February 12, 1908. 
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The American Armada in the Lower 
Pacific. 


BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


When the delimitation of the Chile-Argentine bound- 
ary, throughout the extent of the territory theretofore 
known as Patagonia, was effected about a quarter of a 
century ago, through the good offices of the American 
ministers resident at Buenos Ayres and Santiago, it was 
a condition of the treaty then made that the Strait of 
Magellan should remain forever neutral and its banks 
unfortified. 

It seems singular that this eminently humane provision 
should have remained unnoticed while the attention of 
the world was drawn to the memorable procession of our 
American armada through this long and devious inter- 
oceanic waterway. At the same time there was bruited 
abroad a sinister report of Japanese nihilists being en- 
gaged in planting submarine batteries to make hot the 
passage of the unwelcome ships, but that was simply 
one of the irresponsible accessories of carnal warfare’s 
suspicious spirit. 

As the great battle fleet, with its accompanying 
flotilla of torpedo boats, made its way along the strait, 
the extensive uninviting island of Terra del Fuego 
bounding the southern side, it is not at all probable that 
a single individual in all of those vessels had knowledge 
of the fact that upwards of fifty years ago young Titus 
Coan, from New England, later well known as the 
venerable missionary to the Hawaiian Islands, had gone 
in the love of the gospel to the Fuegians, and that so 
intense was his persuasion that the glad tidings means 
peace, he would not even carry with him a pocketknife 
lest the natives should suspect that beneath his fair 
speeches there was a trace of the spirit of war! And 
still we are told that these big “ Dreadnaughts,” bristling 
with cannon, mean peace, only peace! 

Sailing out upon the bosom of the Pacific and turning 
sharply northward, in the course of not many days the 
fleet will be westwardly opposite, though hundreds of 
miles distant from, that point on the heights of the 
Andes, and upon the boundary line between Chile and 
the Argentine Republic, where has lately been set the 
statue of the Christ with the trustful inscription upon its 
pedestal presaging perpetual peace between the two 
nations. And what if a few battleships were parted 
with, that it might go out to the world that these words 
of amity were not merely empty professions of peace! 
Is there not a clamor before our own Congress that we 
provide ourselves with at least four additional battleships 
of the most formidable pattern known, that it may like- 
wise go out to the nations how ardently this Republic is 
seeking peace, notwithstanding the many misgivings that 
we scarcely live up to the legend of our coins, “In God 
we trust?” 

Not improbably there may be several individuals of 
the navy service complement or crew of this Armada, 
distantly sailing by the Andean statue of Christ, who 
will have seen on Germany’s side of the Rhine that great 
bronze statue of Bellona, goddess of war, which faces 
defiantly toward the land of the Gaul — promptly placed 
there as an enduring memorial of triumph upon the 
ending of the war between Germany and France. But 
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Germany wants more battleships and so does France, 
and does this, too, mean peace? And is our country 
leading in the way by which God shall be exalted in the 
earth? What do we read hereabout in Holy Writ? 
“ He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; he 
breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear in sunder; he 
burneth the chariot in the fire. Be still and know that 
I am God: | will be exalted among the heathen, I will 
be exalted in the earth.” 

West CuEster, Pa. 
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The Duty of Churches Towards the 
Peace Movement. 


REV. R. F. JOHONNOT, 
Pastor of Unity Church, Oak Park, Illinois. 

A world-wide movement is in progress to abolish war, 
at least so far as civilized nations are concerned, among 
themselves. Despite all the scoffs of Philistinism as to 
its impracticable character, the movement has made 
rapid and steady progress. This movement should appeal 
strongly to the Christian church. The chief mission of 
Christ was to do away with hatred and warfare among 
men, and to bring in the reign of peace on earth and 
goodwill among men of all nations. Whatever differ- 
ences may exist among churches regarding the need to 
save men from some future hell, all can agree upon the 
need of saving men from the hell of warfare during this 
present life. 

A great moral duty lies upon all churches to aid and 
foster in every way the movement for universal peace. 
One might naturally expect the church to have begun 
this work, and to have been first and foremost in its 
prosecution. Undoubtedly its preaching has done much 
to make the movement possible, but the church has 
contented itself too much with what general influence 
it might exert in the direction of many humane move- 
ments, and has not worked for them in any direct or 
organized way. Such was the case with regard to the 
freedom of the negro slaves in this country. Without 
doubt the church has suffered for its lack of aggressive 
advocacy of humanitarian reforms. It has lost thus the 
confidence and support of many of the noblest souls. It 
has often allowed the work it should have done te pass 
to other hands. This is one reason why the church has 
fallen so low in the minds of many, and has lost the 
prestige and influence it should have. 

The peace movement is being fostered and sustained 
by organizations outside of the church. In general, the 
church is only lukewarm in what support it gives. But 
it should be active and aggressive along this line of 
work, because in no other way can it do more good or 
better carry out and put into practical operation the 
gospel of Christ. 

No man can doubt the evil and horror of war. Its 
evil lies not only in the death and suffering it brings 
to combatants and their friends, in the economic loss 
and poverty it entails, but in the moral corruption and 
degradation it brings in its trail, and in the spirit of 
cruelty and long-continued hatred it begets. In this 
moral evil lies the chief reason why the church should 
oppose war. 

Some evils seem necessary ; at least we have not found 
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the way to do away with them. But we have an easy, 
logical and practical method for making wars to cease. 
There is no dispute which can arise between nations 
which may not better be settled by arbitration than by 
war. The only justification that can be urged for war 
is its necessity to maintain order, to do justice or to 
increase freedom and to give play to truth and right. 
But one can never be sure that a war begun for even 
the most righteous purposes or under the severest provo- 
cations will result in the triumph of truth and right. 
On the contrary, it may result in the triumph of tyranny 
and set back the cause of progress. It can guarantee 
only the supremacy of might. 

In the light of modern experience, the practicability of 
international arbitration and its more certain guaranty 
of justice and right, war has no longer any justification. 
If the church does not by active work, by direct preach- 
ing, by financial aid, help on with all its power the 
movement to abolish war, now that it is shown practic- 
able, it will be derelict to its imperative duty as an 
exponent of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


i al 


Private and Public Warfare. 
BY A. B. FARQUHAR. 

Much of the seductive glamour which surrounds mili- 
tary achievements, military display and military ideals for 
many eyes, comes from a failure either to understand the 
close similarity between the national wars of to-day and 
the private wars of the Dark Ages, or to picture to one- 
self the way life was actually lived in the days when the 
feuds of petty noblemen figured so largely on the his- 
toric canvas. 

In the first place, it is impossible to bring forward any 
reason for arming one nation against another, aggres- 
sively or even defensively, that will not serve as a reason, 
quite as cogent and quite as urgent, for arming one 
citizen against his neighbor. “In time of peace prepare 
for war,” we are told; but that applies equally to near 
and to remote possible enemies — or perhaps more to 
those nearer us, for they can strike more quickly. If 
every foreign country is a possible enemy, it is quite as 
rational to look the same way upon every fellow-citizen. 
If forts and cannon and war vessels are needed in deal- 
ing with the foreigner, something proportionally effective 
must be used for the neighboring rival. The necessity 
for being on our guard against the one and against the 
other is of the same kind. 

In the second place, how many of us have ever under- 
taken to bring fully before our minds the condition of 
our ancestors in the “ good old times” of knight-errantry 
and predatory barons and medizval castles and chain- 
armor? In the happier days in which our lot is cast 
those institutions have vanished, or remain only as far- 
scattered curiosities. To none of us are they altogether 
unknown ; to many, doubtless, they have a picturesque in- 
terest that makes them rather attractive than disgusting 
or horrible ; but to very few indeed does the idea of them 
call up a vivid picture of the age when they were the 
prominent features of daily life. If I try to suppose my- 
self within such surroundings, looking on every neighbor 
as a powerful foe, only restrained by the utmost efforts 
I can make from surprising me any night, burning my 
home and laying waste my possessions, perhaps slaying 
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my family and myself, the rest follows as a matter of 
course. I must gather retainers about me, more of them 
if possible than he can command, and keep them more 
effectively armed. I dare not let them do much at cul- 
tivating the ground,— not more than enough to provide 
the most necessary food,— for the attack may come upon 
me any hour. I must make my home as much like a 
penitentiary as my means allow, with stone walls and 
iron bars and moats and scanty contracted windows; 
must put up drawbridge for door and portcullis for 
portico, and provide a warder for every opening. When 
I venture forth, I must put on helmet and corselet and 
greaves, and only move under guard, for fear of some 
neighbor,— whose possible onslaught may, after all, be 
undertaken only because he apprehends the same offen- 
sive operations from me, and judges it better to let the 
battle come before I prepare myself too completely. 
Such a state of mind, with all thoughts given to hostil- 
ities, is but too prone to become contagious and afflict a 
whole community. The more one man arms and for- 
tifies, the more is another impelled to follow his example, 
even surpassing it if he can. Thus is the citizen’s atten- 
tion turned away from production to destruction, from 
aid in building up the social fabric to the devil’s service 
in battering it to pieces. 

The contrast has often been drawn between man’s 
feebleness when alone and his mighty power in combi- 
nation with his fellows. Is there any need of comparing 
universal codperation with universal hostility to decide 
which of the two rakes him more effective in forming 
and strengthening the state, and in doing the work for 
which he was placed on this earth? Is there any need 
of further inquiry, when we know that one age of history 
was distinguished by general antagonism and another 
by general helpfulness, why the former age proved 
utterly barren and the latter age wonderfully rich in 
those triumphs of mind over matter, of knowledge and 
inventive skill, which form the truest claim of humanity 
to greatness? The reason why we so unhesitatingly 
speak of the nineteenth as a greater century than the 
fifteenth, for example, in the world’s history, cannot be 
intelligently given without frankly confessing the superi- 
ority of the social institutions that we have developed by 
outgrowing distrust of our fellows and promoting sym- 
pathy with them. 

The fact is, a community, such as we now know, could 
not survive if man looked upon his neighbor in any such 
way as every nation continues to look upon other nations. 
The wholesale distrust which would necessarily prove 
the ruin of any community can be indulged with greater 
impunity among nations, not at all because it is not 
harmful in the wider as in the narrower field, but because 
the harm it does is less easy to detect and discriminate, 
less constan, and violent in its working. Most of us 
rarely, some of us never, pass a day when some matter 
of high importance to our welfare does not depend on our 
ability to confide in our fellows, often to the extent of 
entrusting our lives to strangers, as in travel by railway 
or steamship, stopping at hotels, or even walking the 
streets. We feel the same confidence, it may be added, 
to almost the same degree, in foreign countries as in our 
own. Yet we regard it as necessary in our dealings on 


a national scale to abandon this attitude of confidence, so 
satisfactory to us in individual dealings, to regard our 
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brother nation as we never — until compelled by irre- 
sistible proofs — regard our fellow-man,— as a natural 
enemy, who is only pretending to be anything else in 
order to gain time and opportunity for a deadlier blow. 
The individual German or Japanese or Chinaman we 
trust, but the nation of Germans or Japanese or China- 
men —- an aggregate of units each of which we might treat 
as we would a fellow-citizen — is to be looked upon as 
imagining only evil, and that continually. 

There never was any progress in understanding the 
laws of higher organisms till the philosophers began to 
see in them consolidations and further developments of 
simpler organisms. Thus they learned how the animated 
being was a combination of cells, the whole having the 
character, in a way, of all its elements; thus the commu- 
nity was understood through its component individuals 
and the human aggregate through the small social units 
combining to form it. One of the laws brought to light 
by this comparative study is that of a tendency on the 
part of the more complex organism to follow the same 
lines of development traced out by the simpler, but to be 
slower in reaching a corresponding stage. For example, 
the cell may form, mature in size and function, and decay 
in a few hours, while the being of which it forms part 
requires many years to grow, ripen and pass away. So 
it was long ago observed that the national aggregate, 
passing through stages of development similar to those in 
the life-history of the smaller social units, was always 
several centuries later in reaching corresponding points. 
If this is a law of nature we must accept it as such, and 
repress our disappointment that nation lags so far bebind 
community in this important progress from distrust and 
hostility to amity and coOdperation. Nevertheless, assured 
as we must be of the direction that national progress is 
to take, may we not reasonably hope soon to see some 
clear indication of a substantial advance in that direction ? 

York, Pa. 
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Peace Work in the South. 


BY THOMAS J, MIDDLETON, 


Editor of the Ellis County Mirror. 
[From a Letter sent to the Texas State Peace Congress in November. | 


Examining one of our standard revised cyclopedias, I 
find the article on “ Peace” starting out, “A suspension 
of war, etc.,” as though war were yet the normal condi- 
tion of man; and the article on “ War,’ which covers 
ten times the space of the one given to “ Peace,” says of 
war, “Its permanence is thoroughly believed in by those 
who seem most competent to judge.” 

Again, one writer, speaking of our threatened war wita 
Spain in 1873, says that in our diplomacy we cabled the 
things that made for war, while we sent by mail the 
things that made for peace ; and it may thus be seen how 
in our literature, and even in our government itself, 
obstacles have been continually thrown in the way of 
peace. 

War always makes a parade, while peace is content 
with quieter methods; and it would be amusing, if it 
were not so serious, to watch the working out of some of 
our ideas and movements in this country and govern- 
ment, which, offered ostensibly for peace, can but logic- 
ally and finally lead to war. And in this connection we 
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must all appreciate the well pointed sarcasm of the wag 
who suggested that the Nobel prize which went to 
Baroness von Suttner was due to some American, and 
that we should have contended for it, even to a naval 
demonstration against Norway. 

Perhaps the most effective method toward active peace 
work with us will be to fairly investigate the causes, as 
well as results, of some of our own wars, the last three 
of which can be shown, if not wholly indefensible, to be 
without results that might not have been much better 
obtained by peaceful methods. 

Benton, Schouler and others furnish prompt proof to 
any one seeking it in sincerity that our war with Mexico 
was absolutely indefensible and inexcusable. 

Coming to our great war, the task is more difficult by 
reason of the sentiment that has been woven around it, 
and yet it should begin now to dawn on us that we set- 
tled little by the four years of strife and blood that might 
not have been settled otherwise; and then as to settle- 
ments, let us answer with ourselves and among ourselves 
if some of these things that we counted settled for many 
years after Appomattox are not coming rapidly again to 
be unsettled; and while we prate loudly of the benefits 
that have come of that war, we should remember against 
these the costs, the fearful costs in human sacrifice, and 
the tax burdens, heavy after nearly half a century. 

As to our last war, it is a conviction with me that it 
was precipitated by influences and inheritances that came 
to us from the great war. 

In the early nineties I wrote the editor of the Arena 
to know if he would give space to an article warning 
against a growing war spirit in the South and based very 
largely on the desire to prove by a war test our fidelity 
to the Union. The editor replied that he had not 
thought there was a demand for that sort of matter, but 
that he would consider it if I cared to prepare such 
article. It is said that men write for the magazines and 
their grandchildren may read the articles; and as I 
watched from month to month for the appearance of my 
paper I thought a war would beat it in spite of me. It 
came, though, ahead of our war with Spain, and in that 
war, with its boisterous origin, I saw verified some of the 
propositions and conclusions that I had set forth in the 
paper; and at the Thanksgiving following the war I 
heard the remarkable statement from the pulpit that if 
we got no other benefit from our war with Spain the 
better cementing of the two sections had fully justified 
it. Then further on this sort of thing, I read in an infiu- 
ential journal the editorial expression that the war had 
brought results of this kind, but was too soon over for a 
complete success, and that we really needed one on a 
larger scale! This, all “in order to form a more perfect 
union, insure domestic tranquillity,” etc. 

It speaks little for our civilization that the costs in 
money of our wars is having more to do toward turn- 
ing us to the study of peace than considerations of hu- 
manity; but let us welcome the promptings, whatever be 
the motives, and let us take up the work in Texas in 
gratefulness that a start has been made. 

Prof. John W. Burgess, in his valuable historical series, 
says that the time has come when the South should ad- 
mit her error in precipitating the war, and the North her 
error in Reconstruction. It is always difficult for in- 
dividuals or groups to come straight up to the admission 
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of error, and in this is found an impediment to the best 
peace work. 

Still, we must have the proper peace mood, we who 
would work for it. When many were coming to the bap- 
tism of John while he was preaching in the wilderness, that 
rough man of God warned them that they must bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance, and whatever may yet 
be the individual or collective opinion as to either or 
both of Professor Burgess’s propositions, we must at least 
see, those of us who would work for a world peace, that 
the time has come when the two sections should quit 
falling on each other’s necks in adoration of the way in 
which they once killed each other. 

WaxaHAcuiz, TEXAS, 


Se 


International Jurisprudence. 


[Extract from the reply of Hon. Elihu Root upon the pres- 
entation of Diploma by the Mexican Academy of Jurisprudence 
and Legislation of Mexico, October 4, 1907.] 

We are passing, undoubtedly, into a new era of inter- 
national communication. We have turned our backs 
upon the old days of armed invasion; and the people of 
every civilized country are constantly engaged in the 
peaceable invasion of every other civilized country. The 
science, the literature, the customs, the lessons of experi- 
ence, the skill, the spirit of every country, exercise an 
influence upon every other. In this peaceful interchange 
of the products of intellect, in this constant passing to 
and fro of the people of different countries of the civilized 
world, we find in each land a system of law peculiar to 
the country itself, and answering to what I believe to be 
a just description of all law which regulates the relations 
of individuals to each other, in being a formulation of 
the customs of the civil community. These systems of 
law differ from each other as the conditions, the customs 
of each people differ from those of every other people. 
But there has arisen in recent years quite a new and dis- 
tinct influence producing legal enactment and furnishing 
occasion for legal development. That is the entrance into 
the minds of men of the comparatively new ideas of 
individual freedom and individual equality. The idea that 
all men are born equal, that every man is entitled to his 
life, his liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, the great 
declarations of principle designed to give effect to the 
fundamental ideas of liberty and equality, are not the 
outcome of conditions or customs of any particular people, 
but they are common to all mankind. 

Before the jurists and lawyers of the world there lies 
the task of adapting each special system of municipal 
law to the enforcement of the general principles which 
have come into the life of mankind within so recent 
a time, and which are cosmopolitan and world-wide and 
belong in no country especially. These principles have 
to be fitted to your laws in Mexico and our laws in the 
United States, and to the French laws in France and the 
German laws in Germany, and the task before the jurists 
and lawyers of the world is to formulate, to elaborate, to 
secure the enactment and enforcement of such practical 
provisions’as to weld together in each land the old system 
of municipal law, which regulates the relations of indi- 
viduals with each other in accordance with the time- 
honored traditions and customs of the race and country, 
and these principles of universal human freedom. Now, 
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that task is something that cannot be accomplished ex- 
cept by scientific processes, by the study of comparative 
jurisprudence, by the application of minds of the highest 
order in the most painstaking and practical way. In the 
adaptation of these new ideas common to all free people, 
the best minds of every people should assist every other 
people and receive assistance from every other people. 
‘The study of comparative jurisprudence, apparently dry, 
purely scientific, is as important to the well being of the 
citizen in the streets of Mexico or Washington as those 
scientific observations and calculations which seem to be 
purely abstract have proved to be to the mariner on the 
ocean or to the engineer of great works of construction. 





The Greatest Moral Question of the 
Century. 

The Broadway Tabernacle Tidings, the organ of the 
church in New York of which Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 
is pastor, had in its January issue a timely and trenchant 
criticism of the position of the Outlook on the subject of 
our country’s armaments. This criticism seems to us to 
be quite justified by the extraordinary position which 
the Outlook has taken in this matter, — a position which 
is totally incompatible with the American principle that 
the people are the rulers of this nation, and thatthe Presi- 
dent and Congress are only their servants. If intelli- 
gent individuals and great papers like the Outlook are to 
have nothing to do with the determination of the national 
policy on the subject of increase or decrease of arma- 
ments, then we are far along toward the substitution of 
monarchical for democratic government. The criticism 
is as follows : 


“If the Outlook does not wish to lose its prestige for 
leadership in the realm of moral thought and action, it 
cannot afford to indulge often in such editorials as the 
recent one in which it replied to certain strictures of the 
Rev. Dr. Dole of Massachusetts on the attitude of the 
Outlook to the naval policy of our government. Dr. 
Dole is a clear thinker and uses English with discrimina- 
tion and illuminating energy, and the editors of the Out- 
look cut a sorry figure in comparison with him whenever 
they discuss the subject of armaments. Among other 
things Dr. Dole said: ‘The Outlook stands for the ideal 
things, it is supposed to believe in the application of 
Christian principles in the world. It holds that such 
principles may be trusted. Why, then, does the Out- 
look care to go over to the side of the men who distrust 
both God and man and help keep the battleships menac- 
ing the world?’ To which the editors of the Outlook 
reply : ‘Would Mr. Dole abolish the police force of Bos- 
ton? If his household were attacked by assassins in the 
middle of the night, would he refrain from using every 
known electrical device at his hand for calling up the 
police patrol to come with the utmost military precision 
to protect the household ?’ 

“This is saddening! We expect puerilities in some 
papers, but not in the Outlook. The old fallacy that 
our huge and growing navy is only a police force has 
been exploded a thousand times, and the man is belated 
who makes use of it. If Mr. Metcalf asks for sixty-nine 


millions more for new ships, we are not to answer all criti- 
cisms by asking, ‘ Would you disband the police force ?’ 
When the President asks for four new battleships instead 
of one, and says, ‘ plenty of torpedo boats and destroyers 
should be built,’ we are all to keep still or have our ears 
boxed with the reminder that when assassins are coming 
we all call for the policeman! 

“ In regard to the President’s last astounding recom- 
mendation the Outlook says: ‘On the question whether 
we ought to add four battleships to our navy this year 
the Outlook has no opinion to express.’ Of course not. 
Because the Outlook has abdicated its position as leader 
of high and independent opinion. It believes that this 
matter should be left to be determined for us by the 
Administration and Congress. How strange all this 
sounds in the Outlook, the very paper which has in its 
high moments always refused to bow to the decision of 
councils in church and the conclusions of politicians in 
state, calling the most exalted heads and the most august 
tribunals to a higher judgment seat ! 

“The Broadway Tabernacle Pulpit protests against 
the inexcusable and mischievous squandering of our na- 
tional treasure on the further development of the enginery 
of slaughter. It is to be hoped that the American church 
will not be content to remain noncommittal or apolo- 
getic when face to face with the greatest moral question 
of the century. ” 
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New Books. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Law aNnp DipLoMAcy OF THE 
Russo-JaPpaNneEsE War. By Prof. Amos 8. Hershey. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Cloth, 394 pages. 

This book uses the history of the contest between 
Russia and Japan to illustrate and bring up to date the 
subject of international law. The writer makes frequent 
use of Asakawa’s “Russo-Japanese Conflict,” of diplo- 
matic correspondence and press dispatches as sources of 
information. 

One who has read Professor Lawrence on “ War and 
Neutrality in the Far East” will find the author following 
in Lawrence’s steps with enthusiasm. While Professor 
Hershey does not write in such a clear and condensed 
style as Professor Lawrence, he goes into his subject 
more exhaustively than the famous British writer, and 
gives his reader satisfaction on the minor as well as the 
greater legal questions that arose in the struggle. He 
has a complete statement of the causes which led to the 
war, and, while he writes as an impartial historian, shows 
that the Japanese, instead of being a treacherous foe, as 
was charged by the Czar in connection with their sudden 
attack on the Russian fleet without formal declaration, 
acted in accordance with a notice previously given to 
St. Petersburg as to their imperative duty to defend 
themselves when the negotiations between the two gov- 
ernments were broken off. 

Contrary to the opinion which prevails in many quar- 
ters, Professor Hershey also shows that the American 
government was in spirit neutral in its relations to both 
combatants, although many American citizens expressed 
sympathy for Japan. 

Among the questions discussed in the book are the 
legal limits within which wireless telegraphy may be 
used by war correspondents, the violation of the ocean 
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mails by belligerents intent upon searching for hostile 
cargoes or dispatches, the escape from their moorings of 
dangerous submarine mines into the path of innocent 
commerce on the high seas, the seizure and destruction 
of neutral prizes by cruisers, and the use made by them 
of neutral ports as a basis of operations after taking on 
supplies of coal. 

There is an interesting chapter on contraband of war, 
in which the rules of the two powers are compared, to 
the advantage of Japan. As to coal, railway material, 
provisions, and a number of articles which enter into the 
daily life of non-combatants, or which keep up the in- 
dustries on which they depend, Japan followed the 
custom of England and America by distinguishing be- 
tween what was absolutely and what conditionally con- 
traband, according as it was to be used for private or 
war purposes. Russia made such articles absolutely con- 
traband, interfered unreasonably with commerce, finally 
became oppressive, and had to make amends. 

Although charges and counter-charges were made on 
both sides as to the violation of the Red Cross rules, 
most of the accusations proved either to be unfounded 
or capable of satisfactory explanation as unavoidable mis- 
understandings. Russian and Japanese surgeons and 
nurses treated friend and foe alike after a battle. The 
dead were respected and prisoners more considerately 
treated than in almost any other war. The author takes 
up the investigation of the accidental firing by the Rus- 
sian fleet upon the Hull fishermen, and the friendly 
mediation of President Roosevelt, which brought the 
war to anend. There is also a full account of the treaty 
of Portsmouth. 

While the book of necessity deals with the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of war after it has begun, its gen- 
eral effect upon the reader is to make him feel that after 
all so-called war regulations are respected, and, though 
not so desirable as preventive measures, are practical. 
The book in this respect vindicates the work of the first 
Hague Conference and helps one to understand reasons 
for the changes that have been made by the second Con- 
ference. Its effect is to give us new hope in the peace 
movement through the improvement of international law. 
More than ever should the nations rely for justice and 
security not on their armies and navies, but on the wise 
and beneficial agreements made and to be made at The 
Hague. 


Erasmus AGainst War. With an _ introduction 
by J. W. Mackail. Boston: The Merrymount Press. 
Price, $6.00. 

This is the second volume in the Humanists’ Library, 
edited by Lewis Einstein, and printed at the Merrymount 
Press, under the supervision of D.B. Updike. The pur- 
pose of the Humanists’ Library is to print, in a form as 
nearly as possible like the books made in the early days 
of the printer’s art, “a series of books, each one of 
which shall be characteristic of some aspect of the 
culture which flourished in Western Europe during 
the period of the Renaissance.” This effort to reproduce 
the elegant style of printing of those early days is what 
makes the price so high. It is probable that no more 
beautifully printed book ever came from a Boston house 
than this ‘Erasmus Against War,” which we wish every- 
body had the money, as some do have the money, to buy. 
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Erasmus’s views on war are well known to all of the 
older peace workers. They were frequently published 
and discussed sixty years ago, and had large influence in 
the early development of the peace movement. But the 
present generation of workers knows little of them. It 
is therefore a very great service to the younger students 
of the history of the movement to have this brief but 
most important treatise of Erasmus put at their disposal. 
Mr. Mackail’s introduction will enable readers to under- 
stand and appreciate much more easily and fully the 
immense importance of Erasmus’s services, in that early 
and difficult time, to the great and now triumphing cause 
of world peace. 


Tue Russo-Japanese Conriict, Irs Causes anp 
Issues. By K. Asakawa, Ph. D., with an introduction 
by Prof. Frederick Wells Williams. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifliin & Co. 383 pages. Price, $2.00 net. Postage, 
16 cents. 


This work is, and is likely to remain, a valuable state- 
ment of the causes that led to the war between Russia 
and Japan. It is written by a Japanese lecturer at 
Dartmouth College and appears to be just what the 
author tries to make it, a fair presentation of the case. 
The main text of the book is preceded by two intro- 
ductions: one of them by Professor Williams of Yale, 
and the other by the author himself. The latter intro- 
duction is full of interesting detail of use to other 
writers, containing information on the economic and 
political questions involved in the struggle. Among 
the chapters that follow are the “ Retrocession of the 
Liao-Tung Peninsula,” the “Cassini Convention” and 
the “ Railway Agreement,” “Port Arthur and Talien- 
Wan,” “The Occupation of Manchuria,” “The Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement,” “The Convention of Evacua- 
tion,” ete. 

A full account of the diplomatic struggle between the 
Russian and Japanese diplomatists over the status of 
Korea and their respective claims in it is given, together 
with the negotiations which led to the outbreak of the 
war, and the declarations of war and neutrality issued 
by Russia and Japan. The book is illustrated with a 
map of the disputed territory and pictures of some of 
the great characters in the drama. 


As Tue HacGuve Orparns. Journal of a Russian 
Prisoner’s Wife in Japan. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company. 


The title of this book gives in advance little clue to its 
contents. It is only toward the end, where the author 
brings out in ever clearer light the manner in which the 
Japanese military officials scrupulously observed in their 
treatment of the Russian prisoners the rules of the Hague 
Convention on the laws of war, that the appropriate- 
ness of the words “ As The Hague Ordains” becomes 
apparent. The book is a most readable one, full of life 
and movement. It is really a work of art, difficult as it 
is to make a work of art out of battles, and hospitals, and 
broken heads, and limping legs, and bandages and anti- 
septics. The author is evidently a lady of extraordinary 
cleverness, of much culture, insight into character, and 
admirable tact, as well as unfailing courage. The daily 
installments of her journal throw much light on the 
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character of the Japanese, on their admirable handling 
of the hospital service and the supplies for their forces, 
on the selfishness, incompetency and venality of the Rus- 
sian officers. Through all that she writes the cruelty, 
inhumanity and horribleness of war come clearly out, its 
surprises, its huge slaughters, its breeding of racial 
hatreds, its debasement of men, its wreckage of friend- 
ships. Speaking of the Heikoutai defeat of the Rus- 
sians, she says: “Nothing that Bertha von Suttner 
describes equals the horrors of this Heikoutai, — this 
battle in a blizzard,— when the surgeons’ hands were 
frosted as they worked; when flesh and instruments 
froze as they touched together; and severed arteries 
were stanched without dressings. Ah! Truly! Lay 
down your arms! Lay down your arms!” One rises 
from reading her pages with a greater loathing of war 
than ever, and with a hope too deep for words that this 
ancient abomination of mutual human slaughter may 
cease at once and forever, and that it may never again 
be possible for such a book to be written. 
Pamphlets and Booklets Received. 


oR, Is WORLD-PEACE A 
By Charles 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND THE BIBLE, 
REASONABLE HOPE, OR A DELUSION? Sixteen small pages. 
C. Cook, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 

THE FuTURE OF ComMMERCE. Address by Senator Philander C, 
Knox before the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1908. 

THE PEOPLE, THE RAILROADS AND THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY. 
Address by Senator Philander C. Knox, before the Lincoln Club, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., February 11, 1908. 

THE WORK OF THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. By James 
Brown Scott. Published by the American Branch of the Association 
for International Conciliation. Substation 84, New York. 

THE RESULTS OF THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. By Senator 
d’Estournelles de Constant and Hon. David Jayne Hill. Published by 
the American Branch of the Association for International Conciliation, 
Substation 84, New York. 

VIEWS IN THE CONGO FREE STATE. Development of Central Africa 
under the Rule of King Leopold. Baltimore: Consulate General of the 
Congo Free State. 

LA DEUXIEME CONFERENCE DE [LA HAye. In French, Speeches 
made before the French Arbitration Group by the President of the 
Senate, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Louis Renault, Léon Bourgeois 
and others. 176 pages. Paris: Delagrave, publisher. 

Dit ZWEITB HAAGER KONFERENZ. Ihre Arbeiten, Ihre Ergebuisse 
und Ihre Bedentung. In German. By Alfred H. Fried. 218 pages. 
Leipzig: B. Elischer. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1505 Penn Avenue, Washington 203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 405 Cooper Bldg., Denver 
618 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1210 Williams Avenue, Port'and 
414 Studio Bldg., Berkeley 238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 








NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, MELROSE, MASS. 


in Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven miles from 
Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 
Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clipping furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 
What Interests You 
Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 





Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clipp 
i ARGUS PRESS. CLIPPING. ‘BUREAU 
ae OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
es. 352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly them as to 
dates and terms. 


with 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 

Rev. A, Eugene Bartlett, 6914 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
nate L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Colorado Springs, Col. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 

Rev. William G. 
Miss Carolina Huidobro, 1108 Boylston St., 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 
Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., 
Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., 


Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 
Boston, 


Boston. 


Boston. 


Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


THe CuHica@o PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
° Secretary. 


Tur CONNECTICUT PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President, 
Mrs. Charles H. Adler, Secretary. 
424 Washington St. 


THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 


New York GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 


Tuer ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI. 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President. 
Lindall R. Meyers, Secretary. 


THE Texas STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President, 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 
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Tuomas H. RUSSELL, 27 State St., Boston, Mass. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
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AUDITOR 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III, All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. VY. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 





The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. $3.00 per hundred. 

Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts, per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F, Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred, 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the National Peace Congress. — Held in New York, 
April, 1907. 478 pages. Price, paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Bexjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings. 6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts, 
per dozen. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T, 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts, 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue TruE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, Toke War System oF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 


much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. 


Price, $3.50. 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds for believing in the Reali- 
zation of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
By David Starr Jordan. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cts. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
direct, courageous. 462 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.75. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, ete. 
Price, 20 cts. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 
THE NEWER IDEALS OF 


PEACE. 
Price, $1.26 
TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 


MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


By Jane Addams. 
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WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
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